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Kathie danced away to the sewing-room to find 


For the Companion. 


BLUE SKY AND WHITE CLOUDS. 
ABTORY FOR CHRISTMAS EVE. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“Say yes, and you'll be such a dear papa.” 

Papa bent down and kissed his girl, before he 
asked, half reproachfully,— 

“And how if [ say ‘no’? Sha’n’t I be dear, 
then?” 

Kathie blushed, and then laughed. 

“Why, of course you'll be dear, any way; but 
may be it’s: partly because you are so good, and 
hate so to say no to your own little daughter, 
that I love you so much.” 

“To my little daughter as tall as her mother? 
Do you know, small person, that I’ve often 
thought it might be better for that same little 
daughter if I said no to her more often? I 
couldn’t love you more, but I’m afraid I might 
love you more wisely. A hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for a new party dress! Bring your 
own mature judgment to bear on it, and tell me 
if it appears quite sage, even to you.” 

Kathie thought so hard for a moment that she 
fairly scowled with earnestness, then she an- 
swered,— 

“Yes, on the whole, I think it will be emi- 
nently judicious. You see, I shall be going out 
a good deal, now, and I can do so many differ- 
ent things with a handsome silk, and if I got a 
tarleton, or any of those cheap, thin goods, it 
would be used up at once.” 

Papa smiled. 

“Well, if you are quite sure you’re right, I'll 
bring the check home this noon, and you and 
mamma can begin your search for this wonder- 
ful yellow gown.” 

“Yellow!” Kathie clapped her hands to her 
ears. ‘What did [ ever do to make you thinkI 
would wear a horrid yellow gown?” : 

“O, was it red you said you wanted ?” 

“Worse and worse. You talk like a Hotten- 
tot. My gown is to be blue, soft and lustrous, 
like a summer sky, and [ am to look in it,—well, 
you shall see, on Christmas Eve.” 

Then with half a dozen good-by kisses, the fa- 
ther of this only child—happy, easy-going and 
too indulgent—took himself off down town, and 


her mother and inform her of her success. 

Kathie Mason, at sixteen, was a girl bright, 
and sweet,’and bonny enough to tempt any par- 
ent to a little over-indulgence. She had soft, 
sunny, yellow hair; and lovely, dark brown 
eyes; with a look in them that kept saying, “O, 
be good to me;” a delicate, flower-like face; and 
&@ mouth red as Fair Rosamond’s, which has 
long been dust now, but which poets and paint- 
ers raved about centuries ago. She had agrace- 
ful little figure, and a clear, fresh young voice, 
and she had a heart, too, which was in the right 
place, though she herself was almost a stranger 
to it. She loved beauty, dearly, whether in 
books, or nature, or human faces, or blue silk 
gowns, and it was just as natural to her to be a 
picture, whatever way she looked or moved, as 
it was to be Kathie. 

As she danced along she was humming a verse 
of a gay little French chanson, where some 
lover said his love was like a rose, and you 
thought it might have been written about her- 
self, only Kathie had no thorns. As she drew 
near the sewing-room she stopped, for her moth- 
er and the dressmaker were talking busily. 
Miss Atkinson was a pathetic little woman, 
with eyes which looked as if the color had been 
washed out of them by many tears, a thin, frail 
body, and a voice not complaining, but simply 
plaintive. Somehow Kathie hated to break in 
upon the slow pathos of those tones with her 
blue silk ecstasy, so she stood leaning against 
the door for a few moments and waited. 

“You see,” the little woman was saying, “it 
was a great pull-back, my being sick two months 
in the summer, and then my brother being so 
much worse. But it will all come right, some- 
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so she can go to school, I shall be thankful, for 
she’s a bright child, and it’s too bad to have her 
wasting her time. But then, food and fire must 
come first, and if people are sick they are sick, 
and two hands can’t do any more than they 
can.” 

There was nothing to oppose to this mild fa- 
talism; so Kathie’s mother only said, very sym- 
pathizingly, that it was hard, and that it seemed 
as if, with her sister and her sister’s child to 
support, Miss Atkinson had all she could do be- 
fore, without undertaking any new responsibili- 
ties for the ailing brother and his family. 

“OQ, but there’s no one else to do it if I don’t, 
you see,” quoth the little dressmaker, almost 
cheerfully, as cheerfully, that is, as her voice 
could be made to speak; but Kathie noticed 
that a moment after she pressed her hand on her 
side and drew a sharp, hard breath. 

“Does your side pain you, Miss Atkinson?” 
she asked, kindly. 

“Not much more thanusual. It’s rather bad, 
most days. I went to work too soon after I was 
sick, the doctor said. But hedidn’t tell me how 
the rest were going to live if I laid by. any long- 
er; and, dear me, I’m thankful enough to be 
able to work at all.” 

Kathie thought she should be ashamed to 
have this poor little woman, who had two peo- 
ple besides herself to provide for entirely, and 
no knowing how many more in part, work on 
her blue silk superfluity. Clearly that must be 
made by some other dressmaker; and she could 
not even speak to her mother about it now—so 
she just asked for some work, and sat down with 
it, thinking more seriously than, perhaps, she 
had ever thought in her gay, butterfly life be- 
fore. 

“How old is your little niece, Alice?’ she 
asked, after awhile. 

“Ten, and she is as far along in her studies 
now as a good many girls of twelve. I did mean 
to have sent her straight through, normal school 
and all, and let her prepare to be a teacher; but 
it doesn’t look much like it, now William’s 
taken so poorly. I expectI shall have to pretty 
much clothe his three children besides Alice.” 

“Can’t your sister, little Alice’s mother, help 
you, at all?” 

“Well, ye:, she does help. She does all she’s 
able to, and more; for, you see, slie’s feeble, too. 
She keeps house for us, and cooks, and washes, 
and makes our things after I fit them, and keeps 
us mended, but there’s nothing she can do to 
bring in any thing. Bnt there, [ beg your par- 
don ten times over, apiece. It’s against my 
principles to go out sewing and harrow up folks’ 
minds with my troubles; only, you see, I’m a 
little nervous and unsettled to-day on account 
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cause she hadn’t any thing to wear to school.” 

Papa Mason took Kathie aside when he came 
home to dinner, and with a little fun, and teas- 
ing, and pretence of mystery, produced the check. 
There it was, one hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars, all right, and three weeks between now and 
Christmas Eve to get her blue silk gown made. 

While she ate her roast beef she began. to 
think again. One question kept asking ‘itself 
over in her mind—Why should some people 
have blue silk gowns and others have no gowns 
at all? I rather think we have all asked our- 
selves this same thing, in one form of words or 
another. Since the great Father made and loves 
us all, why should one be Queen Victoria and 
another little Alice staying at home from school 
for want of a few yards of woollen and a pair of 
boots? Political economists have ciphered it all 
out, beautifully; but Kathie did not know that, 
and so the vexing question puggled her. What 
if it was done just to give us a chance to help 
each other? she asked herself at last, and the 
text of a sermon she heard once came into her 
mind,—“‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.” If all 
fared just alike there would be no chance for 
helpfulness, or charity, or self-denial; so may be 
clothes would be put on people’s backs at the ex- 
pense of better things in their hearts. It must 
be that God knew best. 0, if one couldn’t think 
that, the world might as well fall to pieces at 
once. 

“Will you have pudding, dear? I have asked 
you three times,”’ said Mrs. Mason’s voice, with 
a little extra energy in it, and Kathie looked up 
out of her dream with a certain vagueness in her 
eyes, and answered,— 

“A hundred and twenty-five,’ whereat they 
all Jaughed. 

“IT can’t give you a hundred and twenty-five 
puddings; but, if you’ll please make a begia- 
ning with this one, no doubt the rest will come 
before the year is over.” 

Whereupon Kathie roused herself from her 
speculations, ate her pudding, and sent her plate 
for more, with a good, healthy, girlish appetite. 

That afternoon she sewed quite diligently, and 
talked little, but her eyes were bright, and her 
face all the time eager with some thought. 

After tea was over, and Miss Atkinson had 
gone, and papa had stepped out to see a busi- 
ness friend, Kathie sat down, as was one of her 
habits, on a low stool beside her mother, and 
laid her head inher lap. Mrs. Mason knew that 
all the afternoon’s thinking would come out be- 
fore the child got up again; so she just smoothed 
the fluffy, yellow hair with her hand and waited. 

“Don’t you think, mamma, that Miss Atkin- 
son must be a good deal better Chri:tian than 
the rest of us, she’s such a patient burdva bear- 





er? She never seemed to think for one moment 


that it was hard she should have to work so, or 
that she couldn’t have what she wanted, herself. 
All that troubled her was because she couldn’t 
do what she had planned for Alice.” 

Then, when Mrs. Mason had made some slight 
answer, there was silence again for a time; and 
then Kathie cried, impulsively, — 

“Mamma, what a perfect good-for-nothing I 
am. I never carried a burden for any one in my 
life. I have just been a dead weight on some 
one else’s hands.” 

“Not a dead weight, by any means,” and Mrs. 
Mason laughed, “and really, papa and [I hav 
found it rather a pleasure than otherwise to car- 
ry you.” 

The loving girl kissed the hand that had been 
stroking her hair, but she was quite too much in 
earnest to laugh. 

“Well, mamma, you know it doesn’t say,— 
‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, all of you but 
Kathie, and she needn’t.’ I think this rule with- 
out any exceptions means me, just as much as 
it does any one; and I sha’n’t feel quite right in 
my own mind till I begin to followit. I want 
to bear part of Alice.” 

Kathie was talking very fast by this time, and 
her cheeks were very pink, and her brown eyes 
very bright. 

“You see I’ve thought it all out, this after- 
noon. If Miss Atkinson will feed her and house 
her, I do think I might undertake to clothe her 
until she is through school and ready to teach; 
and don’t you think I’d feel better when I came 
to dié to have done some little thing for some- 
body? You see it would come very easy. My 
dresses, and cloaks, and hats would all make 
over for her. There wouldn’t be much to buy 
outright, except boots, and stockings, and un- 
der clothes generally.” 

“And wouldn’t you find all that rather a 
heavy drain on your pocket money? I don’t 
ask to discourage you, childie; only I want you 
to consider it all thoroughly, for if you should 
once undertake this thing and lead Miss Atkin- 
son aud Alice to depend on it, there could be no 
drawing back then.” 

“Yes, I have thought about it all. Didn’t you 
see me working it out in my head this after- 
noon, like a sum in arithmetic? I think half 
the money papa gives me for lunches, and pres- 
ents, and the other things pocket money goes 
for, would be just as good for me as the whole; 
and I am sure with half of it I could keep Alice 
along nicely after I once got her started; and 
it’s just about this start I want to speak to you, 
now. Papa gave me.a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars to-day to buy me a blue silk gown for 
Aunt Jane’s Christmas Eve party. Now fifty 
dollars will get mea lovely white muslin, and 
a blue sash, and all the fresh little fixings I 
should need; and that would leave seventy-five 
dollars, with which I could buy flannels, and 
boots, and water-proof, and a good, warm, 
strong outfit altogether, for Alice to commence 
with. Now do you think papa wouid be will- 
ing? I don’t want to ask him, for he doesn’t 
understand silks and muslins, or what Alice 
needs; but would you answer for him? Just 
think, mamma, what burdens poor Miss Atkin- 
son has to bear.” 

Mrs. Mason started to say—“It is all for her 
own relations’’—but stopped, for the command 
didn’t read, ‘Relations, bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” Had she any right to interfere be- 
tween Kathie and this first work of charity the 
child had ever been inspired to undertake? 
Would not this object of interest outside herself, 
apart from blue silk gowns, and flounces, and 
furbelows, do something for her girl that was 
likely to be left undone otherwise? What a very 
cold loving-one-another we were most of us do- 
ing in this world, after all? So she bent over 
and kissed the eager, lovely, upturned face that 
waited for her words, and said, fendly,— 

“Yes, I will answer for papa, my darling. I 
approve your plan heartily, but I will not offer 
help, This shall be all your own good work.” 
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The next morning Miss Atkinson was told of 
the new plan. Her faded eyes opened twice as 
widely as usual, She was not sure she heard 
aright. 

“Do you mean to say, Miss Kathie, that you 
undertake, with your mamma’s full consent, to 
clothe Alice until she is through school ?” 

“That is precisely what I bind myself to do,” 
Kathie answered, gravely copying the solemnity 
of the little dressmaker. 

“Then all I have to say is, bless you, and bless 
the Lord. You never can tell what good you’re 
doing.” 

And then the poor little woman began to cry, 
just for pure joy; and she sobbed till Mamma 
Mason felt her eyes growing misty, and Kathie 
ran away out of the room. 

Be sure that Miss Atkinson made up Kathie’s 
muslin lovingly. It would not be her fault if 
it were not prettier than any silk. And truly, 
when Christmas Eve came and Kathie was 
dressed for Aunt Jane’s party, there could hard- 
ly have been a more radiant vision than this 
white-robed shape with the sunny, soft hair, the 
gleaming brown eyes and the wild-rose checks, 
where the color came and went. Her father 
looked her over with all his heart in his eyes, 
and a tenderness which quivered in his voice, 
thouzh he tried to speak jestingly. 

“So there wasn’t blue sky enough for any 
thing but your sash, and you had to take white 
clouds for the rest.” 

“Just that. Don’t you like the clouds?” 

He bent and kissed her. 

“Yes, [like the clouds; and I think the sun- 
shine struck through them for somebody.” 


—— +o -- 
For the Companion. 


HOW LANNY WON HIS FARM. 
In Two Cuaprers.—Cuap. I. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

The king on his throne was not happier than 
Lanny Wade that summer morning, when he set 
out to drive Mr. Slocum’s team to the meadow 
for a load of hay, and it is not likely that com- 
mon-place people like you and me, can appreci- 
ate his feelings at all. 

Lanny’s father was a blacksmith, and had 
planned, as fathers are apt to do, that the boy 
should follow in his footsteps, but he experi- 
enced an obstacle to his scheme in the inclina- 
tions of the person most concerned, for Lanny 
did not take kindly to the shop. 

He disliked the soot, the heat, the noise, and, 
indeed every thing about it, except the animals 
which came to be shod, and with these he made 
intimate acquaintance, frequently bringing them 
water from the pump, and smoothing them 
down with wisps of hay while they stood outside 
awaiting their turn. For Lanny was fond of 
every thing appertaining to an agricultural life, 
and his highest ambition was to possess “a little 
farm well tilled,” but if, at this period of his ex- 
istence, he thought of the “little wife well 
willed,” at all, it was probably not in a senti- 
mental way, but as an agricultural necessity— 
as the head manager of his house and diary. 

Lanny’s future was often made a subject of 
discussion between his parents, his mother rath- 
er favoring his views, and trying to reconcile her 
better half to them. 

“He can learn his trade of me,’’ said Mr. 
Wade, “and I don’t know how a boy can do bet- 
ter than be ’prenticed to his own father.” 

“But then he don’t want to learn the trade, 
and that alters the case,” returned his wife. 
“Some folks likes one thing and some another; 
they aint all made on the same pattern, and it’s 
lacky they aint, for then they’d all be black- 
smiths, and who'd do the tailoring, and the 


them. 
est, industrious, obliging little fellow, but never 
before had he been entrusted with a team all by 
himself. 

As those newly promoted to office are apt to 
do, he nade rather an undue flourish, waving 
his good stick, and shouting to the oxen at the 
top of his voice. People went to their windows 
to see what all this geeing and hawing was 
about, and smiled to see that it was only little 
Lanny Wade, with apair of oxen and an empty 
cart. 

“Is it yourself making all that n’ise?” cried 
Biddy O’Shane. “Sure, an’I thought the whole 
town was afire.” 

“Meself it is; and the top o’ the morning to 
you,” answered Lanny, good-naturedly. 

A little further on old Mrs. Higgins appeared 
at the door of her cottage, skimmer in hand. 
“Oho, it’s you, is it? I thought Mr. Owen 
had concluded to move his barn to-day, so I ran 
out to see the sight. Now I think of it, my gar- 
den’s all running to weeds. Come round to- 
night and see to it, will you?” 

“T’'ll try to, ma’am, but this is a dreadful busy 
season, you know,” answered Lanny, with an 
important air. 

Mrs. Higgins laughed as she returned to her 
doughnuts, and said to herself, “Bless his little 
heart, his ‘I’ll try’ is better than another boy’s 
‘I will.’ ” 

“Hollo!’’ said Bill Gannet, who was stretched 
under a tree by the wayside, “resting,” as he 
said, though -he seldom did any work. ‘‘Hollo! 
want to go fishing to-night?” 

“Can’t, nohow,”’ answered Lanny. 

“Ole my eye! Don’t we feel big!” said Bill, 
with a grimace, which he intended should be ag- 
vravating, but which Lanny did not notice, or 
for which he did not care if he did. 

He was too much absorbed in the serious busi- 
ness of life, to be disturbed by trifles, though he 
was not above feeling a harmless pride in the at- 
tention he attracted. 

He had turned into a lane leading to the mead- 
ow, when he saw a man driving toward him ina 
light wagon. He was a stranger, and not a very 
courteous one, either, for he turned neither to 
the right nor left, but kept the middle of the 
road. But the boy’s good nature was not easily 
upset, so he “geed” up his oxen and flourished 
his goad-stick with renewed energy. The man | 
did not smile, as the townspeople had, but his | 
countenance, which was naturally surly, grew | 
dark with anger. | 

“Turn out there, old Buck. What are you | 
*bout, old Buck ?” cried Lanny, giving his off ox 
a friendly thrust, but no sooner had he uttered 





wagon, and seizing Lanny by the collar, applied 
his whip-handle to him without mercy. 

“What's that for?” cried the poor boy. “I 
was turning out as fast as I could.” 

“Tilteach you to call names, you young black- 
guard.” 

“Tf never called you no names,” said Lanny. 

“Till teach you to insult peaceable travellers,”’ 
continued the man, laying on his whip and keep- 
ing time with fearful oaths. 

Meek and good-tempered as Lanny was, he 
was not inclined to be imposed upon, and de- 
fended his rights valiantly, kicking and scream- 
ing with all his might. The kicking availed lit- 
tle, but his cries reached the laborers in the 
meadow, who came running to see what was the 
matter, but before they reached the spot an inad- 
vertent blow on the head, had knocked him 
senseless, and the man jumped into his wagon 
and drove away before any one could stop him. 





butchering, and the farming ?” 


“In my opinion ’taint so much matter what | his own accord before he turned the corner, and | 
folks like, as what’s profitable, and I tell you, | looking back, he shouted, “My name is Thomas | vanity, neither was it the highest compliment 
such a chance as this don’t grow on every bush. | Buckley. at your service. I’ve no reason to be | that could be paid to my skill in driving, espec- 
By-and-by it might be ‘Wade & Son,’ think o’ | #hamed of it—and I live in Mear.”” So saying, | ially as Sorrel, young, light and strong, and 
And when I’m gone, Lanny would have | he touched up his horse and was soon out of! Daniel Webster, fleet of foot, and erect of car- 


that. 


Actuated by some second thought, he stopped of 


the stand and the business all to himself, and | sight. 


nobody to hender.” 
“Lor, father, as to that, you're a young man 


yourself, yet, and may live this many a year to| 


carry on the business. 
men’s shoes, you know.” 


| “He shall pay dearly for this,” exclaimed la- 
borer number one. 


“That’s true,” said Mr. Wade, mollified by the | ugly phiz in Guinea,” returned number one. 


compliment to his youth, ‘and I’m sure I won’t | 
put any obstacles in the child’s way, though 1) 
can’t help him much, out of my line, and how- 


ever he’s to make his way alone I don’t see.”’ 


“Just as his father did before him,’’ replied 
Mrs. Wade, cheerfully, and with this hopeful 
view of the case, her husband tried to be con- 


tent. 


But if Lanny did not like shoeing horses, he 
He took the entire 
care of his father’s garden, helped the neighbor- 
ing farmers, and rendered himself invaluable to 


was not idle or indolent. 


“Come, come; you'd better attend to the boy. 


three, who was kneeling by Lanny. 

“No he aint, neither,” said number two, kneel- 
ing down and putting his hand to his heart; 
“but he will be, if we don’t do something 
quick.” 

Then the three men lifted him gently, and lay- 
ing him in the empty cart, carried him to the 
cottage of Mrs. Higgins, which was the nearest 
house. The good old lady hastened out to meet 





the widows and single ladies of the town by do- | so lately passed like a hero with his triumphal 
ing their “chores” and running errands for | car, should return so like a hero on his bier. 
Far and wide he was known as an hon- | They carried him in and laid him on a bed, and 
there we shall be obliged to leave him for anoth- 
er week, although I am truly sorry to abandon 
any mortal in so dilapidated a condition. 


these words than the stranger leaped from his | town this morning?” 


“Who knows whether or no he’s given his | 
It’s ill waiting for dead | real name?’”’ said number two. 


the sad procession, sore grieved that he who had 


——_+o»—___—_ 
CRYSTALLIZATION, 


Crystals, in silent realms, afar 
— ways that human foot hath trod, 
Deep in the wonder house of God, 
Shut out from sun, or moon, or star, 
Crystals are forming, forming slow; 
Long to the daily quest no change —— 
But Lesdontag. hardening, through the years, 
True adamant at last they grow. 


Crystals! nay, characters, are forming fast, 
eanwhile, above, their angels keep 
Close watch, and oft are fain to weep, 

And question, ‘‘O, at last, 

Say, sister spirit, shall we bring 
This soul, without a flaw or stain, 
Or aught the purest eyes may pain, 

Into the presence of our King?” 


+o 





For the Companion. 
HOW I LEARNED TO DRIVE. 

It has been said by some malicious person that 
a woman cannot drive a horse any better than 
she can throw a stone. Some other better-na- 
tured body has made an exception to this, and 
declared that perhaps one woman in a thousand 
can drive well. Somebody else has said that a 
woman will fret a horse more in two hours’ 
driving than a man will all day. Several other 
remarks of like character might be added, but 
these are enough to show the general opinion 
upon the subject. 

Now it has long been an object of ambition 
with me to disprove this opinion, and to show 
how grossly we poor women have been misrep- 
presented in the matter. 

I never had any desire to plough the fields, nor 
to cut down trees, nor to forge horse-shoes nor 
thunderbolts. I never wanted to practise medi- 
cine, nor to plead before unprejudiced and un- 
bribed juries, nor to speak words of wisdom to 
admiring audiences from the lyceum stage. I 
never wanted to fight battles, save an occasional 
war of words, but I was ambitious in the diree- 
tion of driving horses. 

Going to live for awhile upon a farm where 
there were plenty of them, I determined at once 
to gratify my laudable desire. So, when I was 
riding, I took mental lessons of the driver, 
saw just how the reins were held, made note of 
the method of turning, occasionally took the 
lines in my own hand for a mile or two, and 
finally considered my education complete. 

So, one fine morning, with some trepidation 
of heart, but with a bold front, I made known 
my request to the master. 

“May I have the horse and buggy to go to 


“Alone?” 
“a 
“Think you can drive?” 
“Of courseI can. Didn’t I drive all the way 
to town and back, yesterday ?”’ 
“Yes, but I sat by by your side, and gave a 
pull at the lines every three minutes, to keep you 
| from going into the ditch on one side, and up 
the hill on the other. However,” he added, 
| musingly, “‘there’s got to be a first time, I sup- 
pose. Yes, you may have Jefferson Davis and 
| the buggy. It will take more than your strength 
| to pull Jeff out of the track when he once gets in.” 
| Now, Jefferson Davis was an old, white cay- 
| alry horse that had been captured from the reb- 
| els during the war. He was lame of foot, slow 
of pace, and lazy in temper; yet, when he could 
| be coaxed off a walk, he was the most delight- 
| fully easy horse to ride that it was ever my priv- 
| ilege to mount. He was kept for the little girls 
| to practice their equestrian exercises upon. 
The offer was not particularly flattering to my 





| riage, were doing nothing in the stable. 





grace I could. 





the buggy’s safety. 


I believe my heart he’s dead,” said number | my sorrow, that he did not reciprocate the feel- 
ing. He wasn’t a bit afraid of me. He walked 
| along in a dull, poking way that was not at all 

I echir- 
I jerked 


exhilarating upon such a fine morning. 
rupped to him, but it was of no avail. 


However, I made myself ready with the best 
I shall have to confess that my 
heart went pit-a-pat when I found myself seated 
behind the huge creature, reins in hand, and felt 
| “That makes no odds. I could swear to his | that I was responsible for his, and my own, and 


| But. if Iwas afraid of Jeff, l soon found, to 


the lines, first on one side and then the other. 
He merely pricked up his ears, and turned his 
head part way round, as if to ask what I meant, 
but never moved from his snail’s pace. 

“Get up, sir!’ I sternly vociferated, but might 


entreated and commanded, till I was out of 
breath. He minded me not so much as he would 
the buzzing of a mosquito. 

“T shall have to whip him!” I thought, with a 
tremor, for, of all things, I could never bear to 
see a horse touched with a whip, to say nothing 
of doing the deed with my own hands. 
After several more minutes spent in urging, 
coaxing and threatening, without avail, I con- 
cluded that endurance had ceased to be a virtue, 
and looked about, determinedly, for the whip; 
but it was nowhere to be seen. I had either 
dropped it, or it had been forgotten. So we 
went on. Without doubt he knew how power. 
less I was, and was thereby emboldened in his 
laziness, for he crept along, sometimes scarcely 
seeming to move at all. , 
Finally, seeing that we should be the whole 
morning in going the three miles to town, and 
time being very precious just then, I grew desper- 
ate, and wheeled him to the side of the road, 
jumped out, and broke a long willow switch, and 
started again. Even then I hesitated; but, know- 
ing that he had been in pasture for the last two 
weeks, and could not by any possibility be tire 
or overworked, I nerved myself to the task, and 
gave him two or three smart blows. He seemed 
a little surprised, but that was all. I waxed 
indignant, and plied the switch with all my 
strength. He might have been a rhinoceros for 
all the effect it had onhim. Atlast, I sank back, 
wearied out and in despair, when he pricked up 
his ears, and condescended to amble off in a 
trot that was not much faster than a walk, and 
that was the best pace I could get from him. 

We arrived in town some time during thie fore- 
noon. I did my business, and was ready to 
come home. I unhitched, got into the buggy, 
took up the reins, and tried to back out. But 
when Jefferson Davis began to back he never 
knew when to stop. He kept on, and on, and 
on, turning sidewise at the same time, I, mean- 
while, sitting in helpless terror, and holding the 
reins, until, at the end of his performance, we 
found ourselves in the same place from which 
we started, having backed around a complete 
circle. 

Three men were coming down the other side 
of the street, one of whom came over and volun- 
teered his help, and, through his kindness, I at 
last found my horse’s head turned homeward. 
As I departed, rejoicing, I heard one man say tg 
another,— 

“Well, as long as I have lived, I never saw 
that feat of horsemanship done before.” 
Perhaps he thought I was the advance guard 
of the circus which was advertised for the next 
day, and was showing off ahead of the bills. 
Jefferson was hungry and thirsty by this time, 
and I didn’t care a whit if he was. He set off 
home at a much brisker pace than hecame. He 
held up his head and arched his neck as he might 
have done in the old chivalric days, and, alto- 
gether, he seemed quite proud of his share in the 
performance. 

We arrived home in due course of time, but I 
did not think it necessary to relate the adventure 
until some weeks after. Meantime,—for I didn’t 
give up, by any manner of means—I was careful 
to drive only in straight lines, and, if necessary, 
| would go around a block in order to hitch my 
| horse with his face toward home. 

Another time, after practice had made me 
nearly perfect in the art, I was sent to town with 
the two-horse buggy. It happened to be a busy 
day, and the street was lined with vehicles of all 
kinds. The horses were accustomed to being 
hitched upon one particular side of the street, 
but that was full, so I turned across to the other. 
But Sorrel and Jeff had no notion of going. 
They would be hitched in their old place or no- 
where. Jeff immediately commenced his sold 
trick of backing, and Sorrel helped him. 

A collision in the rear was immineiit, when a 
gentleman who was passing took his cigar from 
his mouth, with a polite— 

“Shall [ assist you?” 

“O, if you will be so good!” was my desperate 
answer. 

So he took hold of their bridles, led them to 
a post and hitched them, to my infinite relief. 

When I was ready to go home, I unhitched 
Sorrel, jumped in, took the lines, and tried to 
back out, for I had conquered the mysteries of 
backing before this; but, given as they were to 
backing, gencrally, they wouldn’t do it now. 
The harder I pulled the reins, the more they 
jumped and plunged, but wouldn’t budge a foot. 
I thought of my last resort, the whip, and gave 
them two or three smart cuts, but they only 
plunged the more. 

What was to be done? Should I have to sit 
there all day, and wait the pleasure of those 
dreadful beasts to move? Before these que> 
tions were answered in my own mind, my good 











have spoken to the winds as well. I exhorted, 


genius of the mornihg happened to pass by the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





second time, with a second cigar ins his mouth. 
With a comical look on his face, he came up and 
said,— 

“If L were you I wouldn’t think of going home 
until my horses were unhitched!”’ 

Saying which, he untied Jeff, and started us 
homeward. I[ didn’t thank him,—I wouldn’t—for 
he had no business to hitch but one, in the first 
place,—any novice might know that—besides, I 
didn’t like the way his eyes twinkled, and his 
mouth twitched; and no sooner had he made his 
final bow,-and turned away, than I heard him 


laugh; and I feel as if I never could forgive him, 


—never! 

Once, I went to a neighboring city to visit 
friends. I had one friend who lived three miles 
in the country. So, a day or two after my ar- 
rival, lasked Cousin Will if I might have the 
horse and carriage, and go out and sec her. 

“Certainly,” was the reply; “I'll have Prince 
Rupert round in half an hour for you.’ 

So, in half an hour, I sat with the reins in my 
hand, ready to start. 


“The horse is perfectly gentle, isn’t he, Will?” 


“Q, perfectly. He has a trick of running 
away sometimes, and once in a while he balks, 
but that’s all.” 

“All!” I gasped, trembling.’s “And wnat if he 
tries his tricks on me?” 

“If he starts to run, away, just hed, him 
towards Happy Valley; if he balks, let him stand 
still till he gets ready to go.” 

With these comforting directions; I started. 
Will must have been struck with remorse at my 


terror-stricken face, for he-called out, cheerily, 


after me,— 

“Don’t be afraid; there isn’t a bit of danger.” 

Prince Rupert flew along the smooth, gravelled 
road like a kite. He held his arched neck high, 
and his dancing hoofs scarcely seemed to touch 
the ground. At first, I thought he was running 
away; but, as he was obedient to the rein, I 
gradually dismissed my fears, and enjoyed the 
situation. Up hill and down, over ridges and 
bridges, over rough places and- smooth he flew, 
as if his feet were shod with wings; and, in a 
surprisingly short time, landed me safely at my 
friend’s door. 

As it drew towards evening, I started for 
town. Prince Rupert went off at the morning’s 
pace, and, wholly relieved from fear, I gave my- 
self up to the full enjoyment of the ride. 

We had gone about two-thirds of the distance, 
and were ascending a pretty steep hill, when the 
horse suddenly, and without any note of prep- 
aration or warning, came to a full stop. I chir- 
rupped and clicked to him, and tried to whistle, 
but couldn’t. I called him to “Get up, Prince, 
get up, sir!’ but he stood stock still. I entreat- 
ed, coaxed and threatened; I made my voice as 
base as it is possible for a treble to be,—he seemed 
to have lost all power of hearing as well as of 
motion. I touched him with the whip. He was 
still immovable. 

My indignation was now thoroughly aroused, 
and I gave him several smart strokes, but he 
never stirred. I thought, with sympathy, of 
Balaam in a similar situation; only I was sure 
that it was no angel in the way that had inspired 
Prince Rupert. It was growing dark. I looked 
anxiously up and down the road to see if any- 
body was in sight, but no such welcome appear- 
ance greeted my vision. I sat awhile longer, 
alternately coaxing, whipping, and jerking the 
reins. Then I relented. 

The hill was steep, the carriage could not be 
very light, and with my hundred and twenty 
pounds, avoirdupois, extra, it might be more 
than Prince Rupert could manage. So I jumped 
out. “Surely he must be able to pull the empty 
carriage up the hill,’ I thought. I took hold of 
his bridle to lead him; he simply shook his head. 
I tried to pull him along by main strength. He 
planted his hind feet firmly down, and if ever 
a horse laughed, that miserable beast did it 
right in my face. I couldn’t stir him an inch. 

How long the contest might have lasted, I 
have no means of knowing, for suddenly I felt 
two hands laid upon my shoulders, and I was 
lifted bodily into the carriage, while a choking, 
but not altogether unfamiliar voice said,— 

“So, coz, it is you that are trying to run away 
with Prince Rupert, instead of him with you! 
Find him pretty heavy to draw up this hill, don’t 
you?” 

If his presence had not been such an infinite 
relief, I should have felt like boxing Cousin Will’s 
ears, soundly. As it was, I was too thankful to 
care for any thing except that | was not destined 
to spend the night upon the hizhway. 

Will spoke a few soothing words to the crea- 
ture, patted his glossy neck, jumped in, and 
away we bowled over the smooth road as glibly 
as if nothing had happened. Only Will thought 
it necessary to break out into a laugh every 
other minute, while I maintained a dignified si- 
lence, as became the aggrieved party. 





But it is needless to recount any more of my 
haps and mishaps. All told, they would filla 
good-sized volume. Suffice it to say that I have 
learned how to tie a man’s knot, and one man, 
at least, has unravelled the intricacies of a wom- 
an’s knot; for he spent five minutes in untying 
one of mine, and had a very-red face when he 
finished; but I don’t care if he did have a hard 
time over it, for I caught the echo of a laugh, 
that I was sure came from him, before I was 
quite out of hearing. 

I have learned to hold the reins in orthodox 
man fashion, and to crack the whip scientifically. 
I can back out of a cramped place, and turn 
around without breaking a thill or a whiffletree. 
There’s one thing that I don’t consider myself 
quite mistress of yet, and that is to make a horse 
go when he hasn’t a mindto. Assoon as I take 
the reins, it seems to be the signal for the fleet- 
est steed to poke along as if he had the spring- 
halt, or had just finished a hard day’s work at 
ploughing. ButIdo not despair. I have the 
faith to believe that the perseverance which has 
conquered so much will conquer this difficulty 
also; and that, in the time to come, I shall find 
myself complete mistress of the science and art 
of driving. When that happy day arrives, I 
may be induced to impart of the wisdom which 
I have acquired, for the benefit of the rising 
generation. Who knows? Dice Toons. 
————_ +o ——— — 

AVARICE. 


Three hungry travellers found a bag of gold. 

One ran into the town where bread was sold. 

He thought, I will poison the bread I buy, 

And seize the treasure when my comrades die. 

But they, too, thought, when back his feet have hied, 
We wi!’ ‘estroy him, and the gold divide. 

They kisied him, and, partaking of the bread, 

In a few moments, all were lying dead. 

O world, behold what ill thy goods have done! 

Thy gold thus poisoned two and murdered one. 


For the Companion. 
SAM WALTERS’ FRIGHT. 

Sam Walters was the bugaboo of Thornbury- 
and was, consequently, not very much beloved 
in the neighborhood where he was best known. 
He had certain sly talents of his own at practi- 
cal joking and pestering stratagems on simple 
people, and these, with a considerable power of 
mimicry, seem to have moved him to take up the 
profession of town scare-crow. 

This calling he followed with such success 
that all the girls dreaded and shunned him as 
they would a bear, and the boys, whom he had 
several times frightened into some lively scam- 
pering, counted him their natural enemy. 

No effectual punishment, however, was meted 
out to Sam, until the affair of the graveyard, 
about which Lam going to tell you, and in this 
case, the lesson came to him by his own agency. 

His last effort in the scaring line was made in 
an old cemetery near the original town line, a 
spot very beautiful, and at the same time, very 
lonesome, shadowy and still. A praiseworthy 
public spirit in the good people of Thornbury, 
stimulated, probably by the fact that many rev- 
olutionary soldiers lay buried there, had pro- 
cured the erection of a strong, high wall com- 
pletely around this cemetery, the only entrance 
to it being furnished with a great spiked iron 
gate, which was closed and generally locked. 

Sam Walters was superstitious, and usually 
kept away from graveyards, but it occurred to 
him that hecould manage something in the way 
of a scare by daylight, or at least by twilight, 
and then take himself off before the full dark- 
ness of night threatened any damage to his own 
nerves. 

He knew that the old cemetery was a place of 
some resort by visitors from a distance, and not 
unfrequently by persons of leisure among the 
townsfolk, especially sentimental young men 
and women, in very pleasant weather and at the 
charming hour of sunset. 

Sam chuckled to himself, thinking what a 
good joke it would be to frighten spooney Fritz 
Hubert and “stuck up” Arabella James, who 
were so sweet upon each other, if by chance they 
came there to walk. 

Accordingly, near the close of a beautiful day 
he provided himsclf with a white sheet, made his 
way to the burying-ground, and slipped in at the 
gate when noone was in sight. 

After skulking about awhile among the 
gloomy trees he found an old vault which was 
in process of repair, and had been left open, af- 
fording an excellent hiding-place for any one who 
had not sufficient fear or seruple to object to 
such a dismal hole. 

Sam stepped warily enough now, and took a 
good look inside before he ventured an entrance. 
There was daylight enough to show him that the 
interior was unoccupied, at least, and made of 
very ordinary stone and mortar. He flung the 
sheet over him, and just then hearing voices ap- 
proaching, dropped into the vault. 
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A young couple came by, talking in low tones. 
They were not Fritz Hubert and Arabella James, 
however. Sam gathered up his energies and 
launched a) sepulchral groan that would have 
done honor to a first-class ghost. 

It was all waste breath. The intended victims 
were very much occupied with each other, and 
paid no more attention than if they had been a 
mile away. 

“Stupid as pigs!’ muttered Sam, disgusted, 
peeping out with one eye after them through 
the trees. - “They don’t scare worth acent.”_ 

Sam didn’t know enough of the laws of sound, 
to consider that he was too far underground te 
give a very formidable effect to his vocal per- 
formances. 

Next canfe two gentlemen, walking slowly and 
looking about them as they walked. One of 
them pointed with his cane towards the old 
tomb, and then both stopped a moment to ob- 
serve it. Fear of discovery kept the young 
scapegrace very still till they passed on. 

Two ladies soon appeared and Sam groaned 
again, but the effort frightened him more than 
it did them. Anold man camcein sight and Sam 
executed another groan—as hollow as he could 
make it, and as loud as he dared. 

No result. 

The aged pedestrian never turned his head. 
“Probably deaf,”’ thought Sam, and he began to 
reflect whether he was not making a fool of 
himself. 

So far his ghost-enterprise was manifestly, as 
the Irishman said, “a bad success.” Groaning 
cost more than it came to, for the dull echoes of 
the old vault fell round him so eldritch and 
threatening that the sound of his own voice star- 
tled him. 

He crawled out of his dreary ambush quite out 
of humor with himself and with his undertak- 
ing. His poor beginning had rather unhinged 
him, and as he stole here and there among the 
shadows, he felt more like a hunted sheep-thief 
than he did like a spectral expert intent on ma- 
licious fun. 

The colors of the sunset grew deeper, and the 
cemetery walks became silent and gradually de- 
serted. It was of no use to flit there, or stand 
there, in white if no one would come te be scared. 

He hears a footstep. A man approaches un- 
suspecting, and Sam prepares to become an ap- 
parition in approved style. 

Pshaw! It is only the old gate-keeper. Noth- 
ing comes of trying to frighten him. And our 
would-be ghost folded himself up behind a fir- 
tree. The sheet fell off and he tucked it under 
his arm, more willing to be not seen than seen. 
He was a trespasser, and knew it. 

What should he do next? <A sound of voices 
came to him. He climbed upon a monument 


and peered about. Nobody was in sight. Sam 
imitated the doleful wail of a screech-owl. Cer- 


tainly he would be heard this time. 

He listened. The voices were outside the wall 
and dying away now. It was the workmen go- 
ing home from the iron-mills in the valleg, yon- 
der. 

Stiller and stiller grew the gloomy grounds. 
The low sound of the wind in the trees only 
made the silence seem deeper and lonesomer. 
He had come on a fool’s errand. That was evi- 
dent. On ascamp’s errand, no less—and he was 
likely to have a scamp’s pay. Gradually the 
wind freshened in the trees. Ominous clouds 
rolled across the sky and made the lingering 
sunset light lurid. Sam got down from the 
monument and made his way towards the gate, 
uneasy and disappointed. If his failure in his 
rascally errand had not given him cause to be 
crestfallen and uneasy, the increasing gloom 
and silence of the old graveyard were enough to 
make him so. He was in no mood to do any 
more groaning, shricking or shect-stalking. 

And now he would have given something to 
see a human being. In fact, he began to won- 
der where every body had gone to. A thought 
suddenly came to him. What? Sure enough, 
he looked before him and there were the great 
iron bars, like an enormous gridiron, grinning at 
him directly across the entrance. The gate waS 
shut! 

So extreme was the foolish fellow’s astonish- 
ment and dismay that it took him some minutes 
to fully realize his situation. When he did, his 
first impulse was, of course, to try to climb the 
grating. Again and again he essayed the feat, 
only to find it beyond his powers. Twice he 
wriggled his way to the top, but the bars were 
too near together, and there was nothing to rest 
his fect on. ‘ 

To swing over was simply impossible. Had 
he been twice as nimble he ran the immediate 
risk of being impaled on the top, and once he 
did narrowly miss hanging himself by the chin 
on one of the sharp spikes, If the grim artisan 
who cast those yates, over in yonder iron-mills, 
had moulded them expressly to foil all attempts 





of clambering boys, he could not have hit a pat. 
tern more perfectly to the purpose. 

Sam saw that he must give up all hope of 
egress in that quarter. Butit was growing dark, 
and the coward’s blood began to curdle at the 
idea of staying there, shut in alone among the 
dead people. The very fancies and superstitious 
fears he had laughed so heartily at when they 
cost him nothing, now took possession of him 
and fairly shook him from head to foot. But 
Sam Walters was only fulfilling the Divine say- 
ing, “With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.” 

The next move was to try the cemetery wall. 
Every feeling and thought of the unhappy boy 
was now centred in the one wish to get away. 
But he was doomed to be foiled again. Halfan 
hour he spent in fruitless struggles to mount 
that slippery rampart, using more strength than 
he had put forth in honest work during the 
whole summer. Thornbury town had not built 
the defences of her venerable burial-ground to 
be scaled at will by night-prowling mischief- 
mongers like Sam Walters. 

So scramble, claw and cling as he might, he 
was as far from getting over when all was done, 
as he was at first. Sam flung himself down, 
bruised and panting—panting as much from 
alarm as exhaustion. His heart beat like a trip- 
hammer. 

It was now quite dark; scarce a single star 
winking through the clouds that drove along 
the chilly October sky before the rising wind. 
White forms towered up, gaunt and sinister, as 
far as he could see. Every marble headstone 
near him had a face that glowered, and the mon- 
oliths, snowy, cold and tall, seemed to nod and 
threaten at him in the distance. 

Poor Sam’s soul was among horrors. Bitterly 
did he upbraid himself for his silly pains and the 
wicked plan that brought him there. And then 
for the first time, he used his tongue. Fear 
overcame him, and he cringed, and shivered, 
and shut his eyes, and broke forth into a frantic 
ery: “Help! Help! Help!” 

But there was no one to answer him, and his 
ery died away among the hundred eerie voices 
of the wind. Sam began to snivel and sob. 
Again, possessed with the frenzied purpose of 
escape, he sprang up and renewed his attempt 
upon the wall. He had already tried it in fifteen 
or twenty places, but he would go entirely round. 

And hour after hour the luckless prisoner fol- 
lowed that wall, scratching and bruising himself 
in vain. 

About midnight a chilly east storm began, and 
continued till morning, increasing in intensi- 
ty all the time. Wet to the skin, half frozen 
and nearly crazed with sleepless horror, Sam 
Walters’ sufferings that night in the old grave- 
yard can no more be described than nightmare 
or delirium tremens can be drawn correctly on a 
schoolboy’s slate. 

The gate-keeper found him next day and Ict 
him out, nearly as much dead as alive. He nev- 
er recovered from his dismal adventure. The 
long sickness from his chill and drenching weak- 
ened his body, and the fright of his dark vigil 
among the tombstones weakened his mind, so 
that he was never able to take full advantage of 
the good which his terrible lesson did him. 

He gained one thing, however, by his punish- 
ment and misfortune—which he could hardly be 
said to have before—and that was friends, for 
people who had hated and feared Sam Walters, 
the bugaboo, learned to love and help Sam Wal- 
ters, the simple invalid, who did what he could 
to please them. tT. B. 

—_—_—__~+or--—————_ 


For the Companion. 
a) 


TWO BOY HEROES. 

Joseph Barra lived in the interior ef France 
at the beginning of the French Revolution. He 
was a generous-hearted boy, who loved truth, his 
mother and his country. He was a Republican 
at heart; a boy of his impulses could have been 
nothing else. 

Wishing to serve his country in the great 
struggle for liberty, he entered the Republican 
army at the age of twelve, as a drummer boy. 
His whole soul entered into the cause; he was 
ready to endure any hardship, and to make any 
sacrifice, that the country he loved might be 
free. He allowed himself no luxuries, but he 
sent the whole of his pay as a musician to his 
mother. 

His regiment was ordered to La Vendee to en- 
counter a body of Royalists. One day he found 
himself cut off from the troops, and surrounded 
by a party of Royalists. Twenty bayonets were 
pointed towards his breast. He stood, calm and 
unflinching, before the glittering steel. 

“Shout,” cried the leader of the Royalists, 
“shout, ‘Long live Louis XVII.!’ or die!” 

The twenty bayonets were pushed forward 
within an inch of his body, 
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He bent upon his captors a steady eye, kin- 
dling with the lofty purpose of hissoul. He took 
off his hat. He gazed for a moment on the blue 
sky and“the green earth. Then, waving his 
hand aloft, he exclaimed, “ Vive la Republique!’ 

The twenty bayonets did their cruel work, and 
the boy died, a martyr to his convictions of right 
and of liberty. 

Joseph Agricole Vialla, a boy thirteen years 
of age, connected himself with a party of French 
Republican soldiers, stationed on the Danube. 
One day an army of insurgent Royalists were 
discovered on the opposite side of the river, at- 
tempting to cross over on a pontoon. The only 
safety for the Republican soldiers was to cut the 
cables that held the bridge to the shore. Who- 
ever should attempt to do this would fall within 
range of the Royalists’ guns, and would be ex- 
posed to what seemed to be certain destruction. 

Who would volunteer?” 

Every soldier hesitated. The boy, Vialla, seized 
an axe, and ran to the bank of the stream. He 
began to cut the cables amid frequent volleys of 
shot from the other side, when a ball entered his 
breast. He fell, but, raising himself for a mo- 
ment, exclaimed,— 

“T die, but I die for my fatherland!” 

In the Chant du’ Depart—an old French revo- 
lutionary song, once almost as famous as the 
Marseillaise—the deeds of these boy heroes are 
celebrated in the following strain. The trans- 
lation is by G. C. Clark. 

“O Barra! Vialla! we envy your glory, 

Still victors, though breathless ye lie. 
A coward lives not, though with age he is hoary; 
Who fall for the people ne’er die. 

Brave boys, we would rival your deed-roll, 

"Twill guard us ’gainst tyranny then; 

Republicans all swell the bead-roll, 

While slaves are but infants ’mong men. 

Chorus. 

The Republic awakes in her splendor, 
She calls us to win, not to fly; 
A Frenchman should live to defend her, 
For her should he manfully die!" 
a 
For the Companion. 


SELF-EDUCATION. 
Hlow A Poor Boy MAY PREPARE HIMSELF FoR 
CoLLEGE.—ART. V 

We will now give some examples of boys, 
who, without school privileges, pursued a course 
similar to that we have described, and after- 
wards became very eminent men. 

The early life of Daniel Webster might be cited 
as an illustration, but its incidents have been 
published in so many different ways that they 
are familiar to all. It will be remembered that 
Webster, when a student, depended upon teach- 
ing as one principal means of support. 

There is one incident of his boyhood that we 
will repeat, since it lays open the true spirit of a 
poor boy with elevated aims. 

One winter morning, his father, who was tak- 
ing him to school in a sleigh, made known to 
him his intention of sending him to college. “I 
remember,”’ he says, in the autobiography of his 
early life, “‘the very hill which we were ascend- 
ing, through deep snows, when my father made 
known his purpose to me. I could not speak. 
llow could he, I thought, with so large a family 
and in such narrow circumstances, think of in- 
curring so great an expense for me! A warm 
ylow ran all over me, and [ laid my head on my 
father’s shoulder and wept.” 

Devotion to knowledge in extreme poverty has 
ever been common among German students. 
The hardships of Luther are well known. 
Winckleman, when attending a grammar school, 
supported himself chiefly by singing at evening 
in the streets. Henry Bullinger met the ex- 
penses of his early instruction in the same way, 
and Wolfgang Musculus united with his studies 
the occupation of an itinerant ballad singer. 

The student life of Prof. Heyne, of Gottingen, 
was truly wonderful. His father was a poor 
weaver. He speaks of seeing his mother in his 
childhood, erving and wringing her hands when 
without food for her suffering family. He was 
a boy of susceptible feelings and unusual abili- 
ty. He acquired so much learning in child- 
hood, that at the age of eleven, he defrayed a 
part of his tuition by teaching the daughter Of 
a wealthy citizen to read and write. 

He entered the seminary of Chemnitz, having 
received the promise of assistance from his god- 
father, but the expected help proved of but little 
value, and his resources were so slender that he 
was unable to purchase books, and in conse- 
quence was obliged to copy his lessons from the 
hooks of his companions. 

He entered the University of Leipsic at an car- 
ly axe, havin azain received a promise of help. 
The aid was for a time withheld, aud he was des- 
titute of books, and would have suffered for nec- 
essary food but for the compassion of a maid- 
servant of the house where he lodged. He was 
able at last to begin his studies, and he pursued 
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six months he allowed himself but two nights a 
week for sleep. He often suffered from hunger, 
often from a want of suitable clothing. He was 
once thrown into a dangerous illness in conse- 
quence of protracted application, but he strug- 
gled through all to the end of his course, and 
left the university with honor. 

That poor student became one of the most pro- 
found classical writers in all Germany, and he 
finally was elected Professor of Eloquence of the 
University of Gottingen. 

The example of Prof. Heyne is of course not 
to be imitated in all particulars. His habits of 
application were excessive and injudicious, and 
would prove destructive to most students. Hen- 
ry Kirke White attempted this excessive appli- 
sation and for a time burned the midnight oil 
constantly. He was unable to sustain a rate of 
study that taxed so severely his health and 
strength, and he fell a victim to his zeal, just as 
he was beginning to be useful to the world. 
About a century ago there might have been 
found in the shire of Kirkcudbright, Scotland, a 
shepherd boy whose mind was athirst for knowl- 
edge. He had access to but one book—the Bible 
—but this he read and studied almost continu- 
ally, until he had learned the names and the his- 
tory of all the patriarchs from Adam to Christ. 
He was sent to school, and the companionship 
of books fulfilled for a time his young aspira- 
tions, and the acquirement of the principles of 
science thrilled him with exquisite delight. At 
the age of twelve he took a private school, and 
expended the money thus earned in books. He 
again entered school, attending three days in a 
week. He says that he made the most of those 
three days, coming to the school-room each 
morning an hour before the school met, reading 
the “Spectator” and other solid works in the in- 
tervals offered him for recreation, and learning 
book-keeping secretly by glancing at the books 
of the other scholars. 

He spent his summers in study and his winters 
in teaching. He learned the French language. 
He found the Hebrew alphabet, marked letter 
after letter, in the 119th Psalm. He copied it and 
learned it. A companion lent him a cast-off 
Latin book, and he acquired the rudiments of 
the Latin tongue. Another school-fellow permit- 
ted him to use his Greek book, and he learned 
Greek. A friend made him a present of Eutro- 
pius, and he learned to read Eutropius. 

In this way he continued his studies, paying 
for his tuition by teaching, and eagerly seizing 
every opportunity for self-culture that he could 
embrace. 

His next wise step was to go to the clergyman 
of the parish and open to him his heart. The 
good man lent him “Homer, ’ “Longinus Soph- 
ocles”’ and “Cicero,” and he mastered them all. 
An old man lent him a Hebrew dictionary and 
he learned Hebrew. An elderly lady allowed him 
to use a Hebrew Bible, and he translated it. 

A man of unselfish aims marked that boy. 
Such boys always find friends. Through the in- 
fluen@g of that man his attainments became 
known at Edinburgh, and the principal of the 
University was induced to extend to him a help- 
ing hand. Ile entered the University, supported 
himself during his studies, chiefly by teaching, 
and was graduated one of the most respected 
members of his class. 

He then learned the Northern and the Orien- 
tal tongues, and made himself familiar with ev- 
ery principal dialect spoken on the giobe. He 
became a minister of the Gospel, and a profess- 
or of Oriental languages at the University of 
Edinburgh. That remarkable student and man 
of universal knowledge— was Dr. Alexander 
Murrgy. 

Such boys as these are heroes. We read that 
Italy was twice conquered by the valor of youth; 
that the Persian went down before the genius of 
a boy; that Lepanto was won by a fiery-minded 
warrior, whose manhood had scarcely begun; 
that Gaston de Foix carned his bay leaves at Ra- 
venna, at the age of twenty-two, and that Cortes 
conquered his way to the glittering domes of the 
Aztees while the glow of youth was yet warm on 
his cheek. But there is something in the moral 
heroism which struggles through poverty and 
self-denial to pre-eminence in knowledge, that is 
more neble than martial prowess. He who has 
made the most of his own abilities and has sub- 
limated his own nature, is more heroic than he 
who has made desolations in the earth. 

Thus we have set before the poor student what 
others have accomplished who were as poor or 
poorer than he. What others have done he may 
do. Boys who have little or no money, follow 

the bent of your aspirations fearlessly, and take 
the advice we have given you. Pray for God’s 
blessing, and watch and work: The seed-time 
will prove no merry making, but the glad days 
will come, and golden will be the harvest. 








them with such an absorbing interest, that for 


ever wrought righteousness upon a throne,—“In 
every work that he begun in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the com- 
mandents, to seek his God, he did it with all 
his heart and prospered.” (2 Chron. 81: 21.) 
“He did it with all his heart and prospered.” 
This is the universal history of human success. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

reenemnge eememrene 
For the Companion. 

THE RICHEST PRINCE. 


In a stately hall in the city of Worms, 
A festive table was laid; 

The lamps a softened radiance shed, 
And sweet the music played. 


Then the Saxon prince, and Bavaria’s lord, 
And the Palsgrave ot the Rhine, 

And Wurtemburg’s monarch, Eberhard, 
Came into that hall to dine. 


Said the Saxon prince, with pride elate, 
“My lords, I have wealth untold; 

There are gems in my mountain gorges great, 
In my valleys are mines of gold.” 


“Thou hast boasted well,”’ said Bavaria’s lord, 
“But mine is a nobler land; 

I have famous cities, and castled towns, 
And convents old and grand.” 


“And better still is my own fair land,” 
Said the Palsgrave of the Rhine: 

“There are sunny vineyards upon the hills, 
In the valleys are presses of wine.” 


Then bearded Eberhard gently said, 
“My lords, I have neither gold, 

Nor famous cities, nor castled towns, 
Nor convents grand and old. 


“I have no vineyards upon the hills, 

In the valleys no presses of wine, 
But God has given a treasure to me 
. As noble as any of thine. 


“I wind my horn on the rocky steep, 
In the heart of the greenwood free, 

And I safely lay me down and sleep 
On any subject’s knee.” 


O, then the princes were touched at heart, 
And they said, in that stately hall, 
“Thou art richer than we, Count Eberhard, 
Thy treasure is greater than all.” 
+ 
THE MANNER OF VOTING---FALSE 
VOTING. 
Having spoken of the duty of the young to 
prepare themselves to become intelligent voters, 
in order that good government may follow from 
their action, let us say something about the man- 
ner of voting in this country. 
Suffrage is well-nigh universal in this repub- 
lic. In some States it is more restricted than it 
is in others, but the rule approaches so near to 
universality that we may speak of it as includ- 
ing all men who are twenty-one years old, and 
who have complied with certain easy conditions 
as to residence,—to which, in a few States, tax- 
paying is added, but the taxes are generally 
light. 

It is the custom to make registers of voters in 
towns and cities, where sound views prevail; 
and no man whose name is not on a list is al- 
lowed to vote, not even if he has complied with 
all other of the law’s demands. 

The object of this regulation is to preserve the 
purity of the suffrage, so that-a fair expression 
of the popular voice may be had. 

Were any other course to be pursued, bad men 
might “‘vote often,” and so stifle the voice of 
honest men. Suppose a city to have twelve 
wards, a rascal might vote twelve times, and 
then leave the city, with the wages of his wick- 
edness in his pocket, before his crime could be 
detected. 

Even with the registration of voters, and with 
all the care that is taken to prevent “fraudulent 
voting,” it is probable that ‘false votes”’ are cast 
at important elections. 

False names are placed on registers of voters, 
and men pretending to bear these names come 
up and vote. Sometimes men vote under real 


names, which are borne on the lists. 


been given to them illegally. 


country who has not been continuously a resi- 
dent gf it for at least five years; and he must 
comply with certain regulations, all calculated 
to prevent fraudulent action,—and which would 
prevent it altogether were they to be faithfully 
observed. 

But they are not observed in all cases, it is 
charged, and in consequence many fraudulent 
voters, we are told, appear at elections, and in 
most instances they succeed in passing them- 
selves off as “American citizens.” Their action 
may decide the event of a great election, and so 
defeat the purpose of the real people, or true 
voters. 


It is probable that there is some exaggeration 
in the accounts that are given of “fraudulent 
voting,’’—anil, even if they are true in most in- 





It is recorled of one of the noblest kings that 


names, pretending to be the owners of those 
Another way of “cheating at the polls” is to 
bring up foreigners as voters who have not been 


naturalized, or whose naturalization papers have 


A foreign-born man cannot be a voter in this 


large citiesg for in smaller places, and in the 
country, every voter must be known to the way 

or town officers, and so a “false voter” would lx 

detected at once. 

Laws recently were passed by Congress to pre- 
vent “fraudulent voting,” and to protect honest 
voters; and it was under congressional action 
that the country saw so large a military force 
collected in or near the city of New York; for it 
is charged agninst that city that it abounds in 
“false voters,” and that “fraudulent voting” is 
there reduced to a regular business. . 

It is not our purpose to examine into the truth 
of this charge. We only know that it is very 
commonly made, and is generally believed; and 
that when a man ventures to express doubt as to 
the correctness of the charge, the only answer js 
to laugh at him. 

The importance of the electoral vote of New 
York State at a presidential election tempts poli- 
ticians to do almost any thing that promises to 
secure that vote for their candidates. 

New York gives something like a fifth part of 
the votes necessary to elect a man to the presi- 
dency of the United States. Consequently, the 
party that can secure that vote starts with a 
great “political capital.” It is this fact, and the 
value of the “spoils” that belong to New York, 
but which are in the gift of the general govern- 
ment, that make men so ready to believe that 
“false voting’’ is common there. 

Some other branches of this subject we shall 
speak of in another article. 





ee eee 
“SO TIRED!” 

He set his empty kettle upon the table, and 
threw himself on his homely lounge. He was a 
laboring man, his face brown with exposure, his 
hands spread hugely with toil. Sometimes his 
head was giddy, and his back ached, but he had 
strengthened himself with thoughts of home, and 
the little treasures there. 

Ah, at sound of that poor man’s tired feet, at 
sound of his voice, dimples break over smooth 
red cheeks, and cool hands play with his curls. 
He shuts his eyes to frame that picture in his 
heart, the picture of his wife getting supper; the 
picture of the quiet and comeliness of his poor 
room; the picture of his baby prattling to him. 
He feels the coming cool of evening. His head 
grows less heated, even out there on the top of 
the house in the burning sun, slating the roof. 
It’s a perfect luxury to say he is tired, while com- 
fortably resting at home. 


“So tired!” 

A mother sitting down for a minute, all she 
can spare at the close of the day. What has she 
been doing? O, the numberless tasks! Who 
can count them? Every nerve in those trem- 
bling hands have been in motion since early in 
the morning. Mind overladen, body overtasked, 
brain full of care; like the pendulum of a clock 
she must still go, or nobody knows what would 
happen. 

If she could only rest! But no; Jack’s stock- 
ings must be mended, and heedless Tommy cut 
his trowsers with a new penknife, and Sally, not 
old enough to help, spoiled her dress against a 
newly painted door, the heedless, happy, hinder- 
ing things! And then, to-morrow—but she de- 
termines not to think ef that. 

In come a flock of shouting boys, all ravenous. 
The poor little rocking-chair is vacant again, but 
it does no good to complain. 


“So tired!” 

Bless the boy, so he is! His little feet ache in 
every toe and joint. He has worked so hard, 
poor baby, gone on so many journeys, laid so 
many plans, built so many castles, made so 
many pies and puddings, talked, laughed and 
cried by turns since the early morning. 

How eagerly he is caught to the mother’s bo- 
som! Her darling! Her treasure! Yes, he shall 
lie there and rest, forever. She would never tire 
of the burden. Sweet to be tired, surrounded by 
such care, such love, such painstaking! 


“So tired!” 

She sinks upon the cold ground, a little wan, 
meagre, outcast child. Her basket has fallen at 
her side, and one mouldy crust shows under the 
cover. Poor folded, pinched hands! Poor wea- 
ry, stone-worn, bleeding feet! Poor sad blue 
eyes, that have known little but tears for days! 
Poor delicate frame, in which the sharp bones 
seem almost breaking through! In vain she 
cries, bitterly, that she is tired. No warm suppet 
for her, no folding arms, no tender smiles; 
only the blistering drops that fall on her cheek. 

Dear lamb! When has a soft lip touched her 
forehead? when a loving hand smoothed her 
tangled hair? Her bed will be on the damp 
floor; her food the poor stuff from the tables 
of servants. Nobody pities her, nobody loves 





stances, such voting must be confined mainly to 


her. She is left to darkness, and crime, and mit 
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ery. It may be, by-and-by rude, drunken hands 
will strike and mar the tender flesh. She may 
near words fouler than the filth through which 
she has plodded. Poor lamb! Jesus, dear Sa- 
yiour, she is yet a child, and thou didst say, 
“Forbid them not.” 


“Ym tired!” 

Through that low window streams the setting 
sun. It falls on a homely pallet, throws into 
strong outline a figure all deformity. They have 
been watching her all night. She is a hunch- 
back, a delicate thing, that, poor as are they who 
Jove her, the winds of heaven have not been al- 
lowed to visit too roughly. 

“T’m so tired!’ she gasps, lying there in utter 
weariness. 

Yes, little child of sorrow; gentle, good, loving 
and beloved, you are tired, but it is for the last 
time. You shall look gloriously in the morning 
—but not in the mortal light of the morning. 
Angels shall put white robes upon you. Angels 
shall lead you to the pleasant paths, and none 
shall point the finger of scorn, for that little 
frame shall be unsightly no longer. 

“So tired!” 

The words some more faintly. They bend 
over her in tears! But lo! a celestial beauty 
lights up the thin face, and she is tired no more. 


“So tired!” 

The petted beauty throws herself down, sigh- 
ing and discontented. Tired of what? Dress- 
ing, dining, reading novels, playing an exercise 
or two, yawning, seeing a few insipid callers, 
talking of the fashions, doing in reality nothing 
useful, or kind, or really worthy of praise, from 
the dawn of the New Year to its close! 

And above all the rest, do I pity her; pity her 
lack of mind, and rust and stain of heart; pity 
her for her useless life, and the bitter account 
she must render of her wasted honrs. 

“So tired!’ and yet she will load herself with 
flimsy robes, when night comes, and whirl till 
early morning in the orgies of the heated ball- 
room. 

Puor girl! I would rather be the cripple, bur- 
dened with deformity, tired with pain and dying 
from disease—than such as she. 

tS Seen 

THOSE FIVE GRAINS OF CORN. 

During the merry holidays of our plentiful 
year, it would be an unworthy neglect on our 
part not to think of the privations of our fore- 
fathers, for they suffered in the interest of the 
liberty and happiness which we enjoy. It may 
not be pleasant, but it is at least just and thank- 
ful to remember that they to whom in a great 
degree we owe our abundance, well-nigh starved 
while laying the foundation for it. 

The fact may not be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers, that during the summer of 1623 
the Plymouth Pilgrims were so poor that at one 
time they had but @ pint of corn in the whole 
settlement. This, divided among the colonists, 
afforded but five kernels toa person. Few na- 
tions at their beginning have undergone a se- 
verer lesson of hardship than did the Puritans 
that memorable year in the single matter of food. 

When that poor little pint of corn was gone, 
they had to subsist several months without any. 
Bread, so universally considered “the staff of 
life,” was long a thing unknown among them, 
and in the shifts to which they were reduced to 
keep soul and body together, they were really 
little better off than the wild Esquimaux. 

But through all that terrible scarcity, there 
survived in the hearts of the little company a 
cheerful spirit of faith, which we read of now 
with wonder. Good Elder Brewster would sit 
down to his dinner of clams, and thank the Lord 
that he and his family could “suck of the abun- 
dance of the seas and of the treasures hid in the 
sand;”’ and Gov. Bradford could say of himself 
and his people, that though “not knowing at 
night where to get a bit in the morning, and 
having neither bread nor corn for three or four 
months together, we yet bear our wants with 
cheerfulness and rest on Providence.” 

Perhaps the Puritans did not at first realize 
that they were reducing their stock of grain so 
low when they planted so much seed corn that 
year; but at all events they were not so short- 
sighted as to prefer brief present plenty to cer- 
tain provision for the future, even at the cost of 
temporary want. They watched the crop ‘they 
had planted, with anxious eyes, and expected 
every thing fromit. But when a drought came 
and withered that in the field, their hearts sank 
Within them indeed. Just then, to add to their 
stief and foreboding, they learned that a ship 
Sent to them with supplics from England had 
been lost at sea. What should they do? 

They met and solemnly prayed for rain—and 
the rain came, reviving théir drooping grain and 
drooping hopes. Their Indian neighbors looked 
Snin astonishment to see their great God an- 


swer them so readily and effectually. Gladness 
spread through the settlement. The expected 
harvest ripened, and in the simple gratitude and 
pious festivity of that early autumn corn gath- 
ering of our forefathers, we may trace the ra- 
tional, if not the historie origin of our annual 
Thanksgiving. 

At the two hundredth anniversary celebration 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, held in Plymouth, 
Dec. 22, 1820, the most interesting and touching 
memorial presented among all the preparations 
of the day was jive grains of corn laid on the 
plate of every guest in the long supper hall. 

Many eyes grew moist at these simple em- 
blems of early penury, and famine, and sacri- 
fice, and the thoughts of many hearts turned 
pleasantly to count the fruits of all the fathers’ 
sufferings. The “handful of corn in the earth” 
had already begun to “shake like Lebanon.” 

or 
GOVERNING BY BRIBERY. 

The Prussians and the new French government 
are making strange discoveries through the cor- 
respondence of Louis Napoleon. The Prussians 
learn that Napoleon had decided on war for 
weeks before the election of a Hohenzollern gave 
a pretext for declaring it. 

The new government learn that many of the 
prominent supporters of Napoleon in the Corps 
Legislatif and in the country were won over by 
bribes of money or position. They could not 
resist temptation, and their scruples and opposi- 
tion were silenced by large offers from the Court. 
The revelation is a sad one for the honor, and 
integrity, and patriotism of French statesmen, 
and one cannot be surprised at the terrible de- 
feats of the nation, under leaders, weak in char- 
acter and conscience. It is bad policy for cor- 
rupt courts to keep copies of their bribing letters. 

—_<@>—___—- 
A NATURAL TUNNELL, 

Africa is a land of wonders, many of which 
have been discovered only by recent travellers. 
Dr. Livingstone has added a new one to the cat- 
alogue, an under-ground tunnel thirty miles 
long. He says: “There is a large tribe living in 
under-ground houses in Rua, with excavations 
thirty miles in length, and a running rill passing 
along the entire street. They ascribe these rock- 
dwellings to the hand of the Deity. A whole 
district can stand a siege in them.” 

Sir James Grant says that his guide, a very 
intelligent and trusty man, told him of a natural 
tunnel a little way south of Lake Tanganyika, 
which runs directly under the river Kaorna, and 
is the only way of getting across the river, as the 
sides are too steep and rocky to permit of land- 
ing by boats. The tunnel was so long that it 
took them from morning to noon to pass through 
it, and so high, that, mounted upon camels, they 
could not touch the top. It was four hundred 
yards wide, and the bottom strewed with white 
pebbles. If his account is reliable, this tunnel is 
one of the great wonders of the world. 

—_—- _ 
DON’T EXPECT TOO MUCH. 

That is, just now. Itis December; the dark- 
est month in the year. All Nature has gone, or 
45 ready to go, to sleep. Therefore, do not ex- 
pect your window-pets—the mignonette, the he- 
liotrope and rose—to flower as in the brightest 
month, June. 

Few people who cultivate window plants un- 
derstand how very tired and sleepy all plants 
are at this time. The days are so very short, 
and there is so little sunlight, and the nights are 
hours longer than in the summer. Plants to 
thrive and bloom must have sunshine, and un- 
less they have a good deal of it they are not 
inclined to grow. 

In view of these things we must be patient. 
No amount of attention will make up for the 
short days, and all the care in the world will not 
take the place of the absent sun. All we can do 
is to wait. The days will begin to grow longer 
soon, and every plant that has any chance at all 
will then put forth new buds and fresh flowers. 

wes 688 8 Le 
JOURNEY IN GEOGRAPHY. 

Perhaps we should call it a voyage. ‘Travel- 
ling on the map used to be very interesting. 
Try this. It will whet your curiosity and freshen 
your knowledge: ” 

AMONG THE RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

We started at the mouth of the M—i. Our 
boat was built of R-d C—r, with a Y—w S—e 
keel painted W—e, striped with R—d. She soon 
struck upon a R—k and sprung aleak, which we 
stopped with T—r. As we passed the B—z S—y 
desert, Mr. C—k shot aD—k. We landed on 

a G—n island, struck fire with a F—t, and par- 
took of some T—a, seasoned with S—t and an 
O—n. Our B- k dog caught a F—x, and J—s 
had a C—h witha B—r. M—a looked N—h 
and saw a B—k W—rcoming over S—-y H—1 on 
a Cn horse. He had Beg B—k whiskers, 





coat. Mr. Y—k entered into conversation with 
him; he said his grandfather belonged to the 
M—i tribe, and was with them at their defeat in 
O—0 in 1791. He was present at the inaugura- 
tion of Presidents J—n in 1801, and M—n in 
1809. His mother belonged to the P—t tribe, 
and lived in the Valley of the M—k when H—y 
H—n was there; she also visited N—a Falls. 
He was full of G—e and asked fora B—g H—n 
of R—m; instead of which B—y gave him some 
W—e W—r, which he pronounced L—g good, 
and it stopped his T—e awhile. Wehad a G—d 
time, reached home at sunset. Cousin C—s 
from A—a met us and said we must have sailed 
at R—g speed to have made such a trip in one 
day.—Ezchange. 


————_+~@ > 

HOW MOSQUITOES BITE. 
Mosquitoes have ended their work for the sea- 
son, and as it is easy to be philosophical after an 
annoyance has passed, let us see how such in- 
significant torments are able to make so much 
disturbance in the world. 


The mosquito has a proboscis like an elephant, 
only not so large. He cannot doas many handy 
things with it, as the elephant can with his. 
But he can cause a good deal of annoyance in a 
small way with it. 

It is hardly the thing to say that the mosquito 
bites us, for he has no teeth. He carries a pair 
of scissors inside of his proboscis; ‘lic neatest 
and sharpest little cutting-tools you ever saw. 
He gets his living with these. 

They are two delicate little blades, and are 
placed alongside of each other. When he is 
ready to make a meal off of us, he first buzzes 
around with those beautiful wings, and sings a 
pleasant little song. If we let him quietly set- 
tle down, he picks out a place on our skin which 
is just to his liking. Heis very delicate about 
it. When he gets ready, he puts his proboscis 
down, and pushes the little scissors out, and 
makes a neat cut, so that he can suck the blood 
out. Then hedrinks as much blood as he wants, 
and is done his dinner. 

But he does not leave yet. Heis going to pay 
his bill. He has taken our blood, and he will 
leave us something in exchange for it. With 
all his faults, he is an honest little fellow, after 
his fashion. He has the pay in his pocket, ready 
to squeeze out before he goes. It is poison, but 
that makes no difference to him. It is the best 
he has to give us. 

His poison pocket is at the head of his pro- 
boscis, and at the lower end of the proboscis he 
has another little pocket into which he puts 
poison enough for onedose. This poisonis very 
powerful. <A very little of it makes the place 
where the mosquito puts it very sore. 

After he has sucked our blood, he puts the 
drop of poison into the place he took the blood 
from. It is not the “bite’ or the cut that the 
mosquito makes that hurts us, but the dropping 
of this powerful poison into our flesh. If this 
mosquito were large enough to give a powerful 
dose of this poison, it would be bad for us. If 
he were as big as a kitten, andhis poison as 
strong in proportion, a “bite” from him would 
kill us. 

ee * eee a 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

It is important always to have presence of 
mind, and if the great statesman, Mr. Fox, had 
not possessed it in a moment of vreat danger, he 
would have lost his life. Here is the incident: 


The tiger is readily tamed when taken young, 


much to be depended on as that of the Jion. . The 
ceclebrated Charles James Fox had a young one 
which followed him about like adozy. He had 
reared it from its infancy, and fed it entirely 
on milk and vegetables. But one day, while he 
was sitting reading, the tiger went up and licked 
his hand, which was hanging over the arm or 
the back of his chair. Before he was aware of 
the fact, the animal’s tongue had scraped away 
a portion of the skin. 

Mr. Fox, happening to turn round his head, 
instantly discovered, with horror, that the tiger’s 
eyes were glaring, and its whole spirit was 
aroused at this new taste of blood. Gently ris- 
ing from his seat, and without withdrawing his 
hand from the tiger’s mouth, he led it, with 
kindly words, into the next room, over the chim- 
ney-piece of which was hanging a loaded pistol. 
As the blood flowed more rapidly, the tiger’s 
eyes glared more fiercely; but, providentially, 
Mr. Fox was able to seize the pistol. He lev- 
elled it at the tiger’s head, and it instantly fell 
dead at his feet. 


—_———e——__ 
ROUGH EXPERIMENT, 


A couple of French urchins were passing 
along the street this morning, when one of them 
accidentally hit the other. The little fellow bel- 
lowed out to his companion, and wanted to 
know why he hurt him so. 

“What for you cry for dat?” said the other. 
S’pose | hit you so, then I guess you ery in earn- 
est,’—hitting him a tremendous blow from the 
shoulder right into the face of his bellowing 
companion. 

As soon as the poor little victim could stop his 
erying long enough to speak, he asked, “What 
for you want to hit me for the second time 

wain 2” 

“O, yes,” replied the hitter, “I told you so—I 
knew you'd crv, ef L hit you in earnest—L told 
you ’twould be so.” 

Just how much comfort the realization of his 
prophecy was to him, our reporter was unable 
to learn. 


The “I told you so” sort of folks are apt to 
care quite as much for seeing their words come 
true as for the misery that comes to others in 





teeth like Pl, worea B—r hat and W=f skin 


but its temper may be said to be seareely so}: 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 
WORD SQUARE. 


. Acity. 

. A perfume. 
. A medley. 
. Formerly. 


Cob 


GEORGIE PATRICK. 


. 
CHARADE. 


Great numbers, ‘tis said, have died on my jirsf, 

Amongst them, no doubt, the vilest and worst; 

My second was seen in the days that are past, 

And the token then given forever shall last. 

My whole is a weapon, known only in name, 

’Twas used by the Normans,—now find out the same. 
. W. H. Eppy. 





Lucius Goss. 


RIDDLE. 


I have many eyes now, though at first I'd but one; . 
And yet I’m as blind as if 1 had none; 

For a good reason why, I’ve been buried alive ; 
Yet, buried, I live; and, “| I thrive, 

But I stretch out my arms as if asking for aid, 

And wait till I’m dug out again with a spade. 


5. 


ENIGMA. 


Iam a name of eleven letters. 
A little boy was once playing with some 6, 11, 9, 
10. 11, which ‘his mother had given him to get a 6, 11, 
9 some 8, 9, 5, and some 6, 3, 6, 11, 7, when he lost it 
8, 2, 2, and so he went 1. 3, 4, 5 crying, and told a 2, 
8,11; but she found him out, and he was severely 
punished. 

My whole was an English Prince. 


6. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first and second are in new, but not in old, 

My third and fourth are in daring, but not in bold; 

My fifth and sicth are in lamp, but not in taper, 

My whole may always be found in this Pee. 
ALDEN R. VINING. 


7. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


J.B, 


To chatter. 

To destroy. 

A personal pronoun. 

A messenger. 

A large basket. 

A soldier’s dress. 

To hit. 

A — ——. ; on taal 

The initials will give th name of a no e= 

mian of the sixteenth century, and the finals will tell 
what he was. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Noah. 
Soren ti fi thirty-five 

. Seven times five are y-five. 

Canada—Opal— Laurel— Umpire— Mob--Barce- 
lona—Upas—Sinai. CoLumnus ISABELLA. 

. Cordelia. 

. The jawbone of an ass. 





SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
In Extensive Variety. 


Including all the PopcLar STYLES, now approved by 
the best Skaters, as well as the equally FASHIONABLE, 
SERVICEABLE, and LOW-PRICED SKATES. 

30YS and GIRLS will find the largest assortment to 
select from. Those living at a distance, unable to call 
and examine the varieties, can send their orders by mail, 
enclosing the cash, and they may rely upon receiving the 
full value of thelr money. 

Bend the measure of the boot or shoe. 

GIRLS’ SKATES—Strapped Complete—at $1 25, 
$1 50, $2 00, #2 25, $2 50, #3 00. 

LADIES’ CLUB SKATES—fastened without straps 
—at #4 50 aud $5 00 per pair. : 

BOYS’ SKATES—Strapped Com ete—at 75 cts., 
$100, $150, $2.00, 250, $275, $300 to $600 
per pair. 

GENTS’. CLUB SKA TES—Fastened without 
straps—at $4 60, $5 00, #5 60 per pair. 


‘Bradford & Anthony, . 
178 Washington Street...... seteees. BOBtON. 
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DEC. 22, 1870. 








WITCHES IN THE CREAM. 
Throngh all the long, - gmaiiy day, 
And half the dreary night, 
We churned, and yet no butter came: 
 eream looked thin and white. 


Next morning, with our hopes renewed, | 
The task began n; 

We churned, and churned, till back, and arms, 
And head, did ache with pain. 


The cream rose up, then sulking fell, 
Grew thick, and then ae thin; 
t splashed and spattered in our eyes, 
On clothes, and nose, and chin. 


We churned it fast, and churned it slow, 
And stirred it round and round; 


Yet all the segens, peey day, 
Was heard the dasher’s sound. 

The sun sank in the gloomy west, 
The moon rose, ghast! 


le; 
And still we churned, w ik courage low, 
And hopes about to fail; 


When in walked Granny Dean, who heard, 
With wonder and amaze, 

Our troubles, as she crossed herself, 
And in the fire did gaze. 


“Lord, help us all!’’ she quickly said, 
And covered up her face; 

“Lord, help as all! for, as you live, 
There’s witches in the place! 


“There’s witches here within this churn, 
That have possessed the cream. 

Go, bring the horseshoe that I saw 
Hang on the cellar-beam.” 


The shoe was brought, when, round and round, 
She twirled it o’er her head. 

“Go, drive the witches from that cream!”’ 
In solemn voice she said; 


Then tossed it in the fire, till red 
With heat it soon did turn, 


And dro a among the witches dread, 
That hh within the churn. 

Once more the dasher’s sound was heard,— 
Have patience with my rhyme,— 


For, sure enough, the butter came 
In twenty minutes’ time. 


Some say the temperature was changed 
With horseshoe glowing red; 
But when we ask old Granny Dean, 
She only shakes her head. 
Hearth and Home. 


‘acanscaniialaiiaadicaii 
KIND ACT REWARDED. 

Every act of kindness carries its own reward 
in the peace and joy of heart which it gives. 
But it sometimes comes back in very unexpected 
returns. Here is a striking instance: 


Some fifteen years ago, a tall, overgrown lad 
stood gazing hungrily into a pastry-cook’s shop 
im the principal street of St. Petersburg. So in- 
tense and eager was his gaze, that it attracted 
the attention of a passer-by, a Mr. Berstein, a 
Hamburg merchant, whom business had called 
to St. Petersburg fora few weeks. Mr. Berstein, 
after he had watched the boy for a few minutes, 
asked him if he would like some tarts, and invit- 
ed him to enter, and eat as many as he wished. 
The youth required no second bidding, but in- 
stantly set to, and in a short space of time de- 
voured more cakes, tarts and buns than one 
could imagine any boy capable of containing. 

When he finally came to a stand-still, Mr. Ber- 
stein told him he might put a few in his pocket. 
Our hero straightway filled every pocket and 
corner, and finally, to Mr. Berstein’s intense 
amusement, buttoned his coat by two buttons, 
and then filled the breasts on each side. Then, 
turning to his benefactor, and speaking for the 
first time, he said, with a beaming face,— 

“What is your name?” 

“Berstein,” said his friend. 

“Thank you, Mr. Berstein,’”’ said the boy, and 
walked away without another word, leaving the 

ntleman so Mich amused at the incident that 

e never thought of asking the youth any ques- 
tion until it was too late, and the boy had dis- 
appeared. He paid for what the little fellow 
had, and departed. 

Many years rolled on, and every thing went 
wrong with Mr. Berstein. From being a rich 
and prosperous man, he became poorer and poor- 
ereach year. At length, a firm with which he 
had formerly had business transactions, more 
from compassion than any thing else, gave him 
a commission to St. Petersburg. 

One day, on passing a confectioner’s, the little 
episode of the cakes recurred to his memory, and 
he was wondering what had become of the hero 
of the tarts, when he suddenly found himself 
confronted by a fine, well-dressed and handsome 
young man, who exclaimed,— 

“Mr. Berstein, don’t you know me? Ah, I 
have never forgotten you. Come home with me. 
I have been looking for you for years.” 

“Berstein is my name, certainly; but I do not 
remember you.” 

“Well, [know you. So come home with me, 
and Ill tell you who [ am.” 

The stranger was a Russian count, the owner 
of an estate of two hundred and fifty square 
miles, taking his title from the province in which 
it was situated, and the identical youth to whom 
Mr. Berstcin had been so generous years before. 
The count then told Mr. Berstein that at the 
time of their first meeting there were two lives 
between" himself and the estate; that he was 
brought up by two old maiden aunts, who con- 
sidered all sweets and pastry as so much poison; 
and that he was never allowed any pocket-money 
lest he should indulge in such things. 

“You had your fill once, at all events—did you 
not?”’ interrupted Mr. Berstein, laughing. 

“Yes, ind I did, and a week’s supply into 
the bargain; but | had to hide it. Then your 
unlimited generosity—how I prize the memory 

' of it! It was the brightest day of my hitherto 
dull life. I have never forgotten it, and I deter- 


| tablishing Mr. Berstein as uncontrolled manager 


The count further told Mr. Berstein how, since 
his accession to wealth, he had vainly sought 
him far and near, and how happy he was in 
finding him; that he should ever look upon him 
as a father, and put himself entirely under his 
guidance; and the affair ended by the count es- 


of his vast estate, at a salary of thirty thousand 
dollars a year. The count and Mr. Berstcin are 
both living, and neither has ever yet had reason 
to regret the meetings which proved the gener- 
osity of the one and the gratitude of the other. 
RoBert Hanpy. 
—_+oo—____— 
A LETTER TO A QUEEN. 

It is natural enough for young people to stand 
in awe of kings and queens, though they enjoy 
the pomp of parade which often attends their 
movements. But a boy in France once ventured 
to ask a present from the queen, and, what was 
stranger, he got his present promptly : 


The director of an academy for boys, in the 
south of France, was sitting in his library. His 
servant brought him the card of a gentleman, 
who wished to speak with him. 
“Bid him enter,” said the schoolmaster, 
promptly. Noticing the official seal upon the 
card, he was all anxiety to know what could be 
wanted of him. The gentleman entered. 
“You have, sir, in your school, a boy named 
Maurice Grenier.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Age about twelve years.” 
“About that, I should think.” 
“May I ask you what sort of a boy he is?” 
“Quite a good boy, but rather original—very 
different from most boys.’’ 
“O, Lcan readily believe that. 
ents?” 
“They are not well off. They make great sac- 
rifices in order that their son may have a good 
education. But, in my turn, may I ask what 
interest you have in the boy ?” 
“He has written to the queen.’” 
“To the queen!” 
“Tt is from her that I come, to bring the an- 
swer to his letter.” 
“Maurice has written to the queen! How did 
he dare do such a thing? Why did he write ?”’ 
“There is his letter.’ 
“Your Masxsty,—Everybody says that you are the 
mother of the French people, and I write to say that 
I have long desired to have a copy of ‘The Swiss 
Family Robinson.’ Father promised me, a great 
while ago, that I should have one when I should be 
twelve years old; but I am twelve years and two 
months, and yet I haven’t got my ‘Robinson.’ That 
annoys me, because everybody tells me what an inter- 
esting book it is, and I have told my comrades I was 
grate have a copy. Finally, the thought struck me 
to ask you for one since they say you are so very 
good. sides, I know your son; for I ran with the 
people by his side, and he recognized me. You can 
ask him, and he will tell you it is quite true. In 
short, madame, I have very, very much desired a 
copy of ‘Swiss Robinson,’ and if you will send me one 
it will afford me —y great pleasure. 

‘our respectful subject, 

MAURICE GRENIER.” 

You can guess the result; the queen’s secretary 
brought the book. Maurice was called. He 
was greatly embarrassed, and greatly surprised; 
so much so that he hardly dared to take the vol- 
ume. The secretary assured him that the queen 
herself had sent the book, at his request, and 
that she hoped he would continue to be worthy 
of her notice. 

Maurice was very proud of his present. He 
told all his mates how he had got it. During 
the next week, the queen received a dozen letters 
from other boys in the same school, asking for 
various things; but she did not send her secre- 
tary with replies. 


And his par- 


pow 
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THE MISERIES OF HOUSE PAINT- 


Some indignant Jenkins sends to a Western 
paper the following account of his experience 
during the “occupation” of his house by the 
painters. It is about equal to that chapter of 
mock directions in the reading books on “How 
to Behave at a Fire:” 


Maria Ann said we must have the house re- 
painted, and as what Maria Ann says must be, 
generally is, I at once went and made a bar- 
gain with a house painter. He said he would 
send his painters round. The next morning I 
got my breakfast and started out to earn my 
bread by the sweat of my brow. 

I opened the door and put my foot into a tin 
pail of paint. Then I took it out and set it on 
the hall door mat. Maria Ann assisted me from 
there, and | took a flying leap over the painter to 
the sidewalk. 

The painters painted the fence and the front 
steps that forenoon. All who came to see us 
either painted their hands on the gate and left 
prin s thereof on the chairs, or else painted 
their soles on the steps, and made tracks all 
over the parlor carpet. The cat laid down on 
the steps to sun, and the paint dried so fast that 
when she got up one side of her was in a bad 
condition. 

The next morning the men came before any 
one was up, and began to take out all the win- 
dows During the entire day they were work- 
ing round the window casings. One of them 
would stand by the open kitchen window, and 
another by the open parlor window, and then 
they would talk about the Painter’s Union, 
about the picnic, about the price of flour, about 
the girls—about all the world. The retirement 
which is among the charms of domestic life did 
not characterize our house to any great extent 
that day. 

The next morning, about five o'clock, I heard 

me one walking into our bedroom. I sprang 





chance to run down stairs. 

Said I, “Who is there?” 

“OQ,” replied the intruder, “it’s me, the paint- 
er. Iam taking down the blinds.” 

While we were eating breakfast, one of the 
painters came in with an armful of towels, and | 
remarked that he found them hanging on the 
clothes-line, and he supposed Maria would have 
no objections to his using them to wipe off the 
doors before they grained them. Maria stated 
her objections in detail, and the man withdrew. | 
The next morning I was up early. When the | 
painters came in I volunteered to help them. 
“Come right along,” I shouted; “let’s take off 
the clapboards and paint them. Let’s take u 
the cellar and paint that inside and out. Let’s 
paint the cistern. Let’s take down the chimney 
and paint the bricks. Let’s paint’? ——. They 
assured me that I was planning more work than 
was necessary, and as they did not act as though 
they needed my help, I went back to breakfast 
The next time the house wants painting I will 
move into the back yard, and send the house 
down to their shop, where the painters can 
swarm around it at their pleasure. ‘ 


———_+@e——_—_“—_ 


A WESTERN SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

It isastonishing how quick emigration will 
populate and build in the West when once it 
has found a favorable spot. The little town of 
Thompson, Minn., has grown up in a few months 
at a placeon the St. Louis River, where there is 
a quarry of slate, and remarkable water privi- 
leges. The Pupil and Gazette, asmall, religious, 
youth’s paper, published in Minneaopolis, de- 
clares that the Sunday school enterprise in 
Thompson has grown even more rapidly than 
the business. A Thompson correspondent says: 


Week before last a missionary of the American 
Sunday School Union visited us, called on all the 
families, got them interested in a Sabbath 
school, and the next Sabbath organized a prom- 
ising school. I was much interested in his ac- 
count of some of the incidents in his visitation. 
Among hi: calls he found a German woman 
who seemed almost overjoyed at the prospect of 
a Sabbath school. She could not restrain the 
tears, as she exclaimed ,— 

“T am so glad you come, I cannot tell you how 
much! I want to sendeightchildren. Wehave 
no meetings, no school, and my children are 
growing up as wild as the bushes. O, I cannot 
tell vou how much glad I am you come!” 

A little further on he saw a little boy sitting 
on a log, in front of a board shanty, whittling 
astick. He asked him if he wanted to go to 
Sunday school. 

“We haint got no Sunday school,” he replied. 
“Weare going to start one for you,” said the 
missionary. ‘Will you come?” 

“You bet,” said he. “Just count me in for 
three,”’ he added. 

The next Sabbath he came in as proud asa 
recruiting officer, presenting his youngest broth- 
er, and his wee little sister. 

The Thompson Union Sunday school, from 
present indications, will soon be followed by the 
erganization of achurch. It now meets in the 
depot, but already ground has been donated for 
the use of a church, and steps are being taken 
to build. 


Think of that, accomplished in three weeks! 
———~+or—_—_—__ 


HOW HE FELL. 

A gentleman who remembers visiting a State 
prison with his father, when a boy, writes to the 
Central Advocate, the following sad story of one 
of the inmates, who told it for his benefit: 


One old man particularly attracted our atten- 
tion. He seemed to wish to talk to my father, 
so we sat down. 

“I see you have your little boy with you,” 
said he, “‘and I would like to tell you something 
of my story, for my downward course com- 
menced when I was no older than he. [hada 
good mother, but she died when I was very 
young, and although I remembered some of her 
teachings, I did not have her hand to guide me 
when [ went astray. One day I was playing 
marbles in the streets with some of my play- 
mates, when one of the boys said,— 

“‘Let’s play for keeps.’ So we began the 
game, and it was not long before [ had lost all 
my beautiful marbles. 

“| was very angry, and got up and swore thatI 
would have my marbles back again. It was my 
first oath, and there commenced my downfall. 
I had often heard my playmates swear, and I 
had heard my father swear; but my mother had 
taught me how very wicked it was, and her 
memory had kept my mouth clean. I had no 
sooner said the words than I felt ashamed; but 
one of the boys exclaimed,— 

“*Bully for you, Tom; I didn’t think you had 
pluck enough to talk like a man!’ 

“So for tear they would think I was not manly, 
I smothered my good feelings, and before a great 
while I repeated the words, adding a little more, 
just to show them I was not afraid to talk as the 
rest did. 

“O, if [had only had _a praying father to pray 
over me that night, and ask God to keep his son 
from going astray, I would not have been where 
Iam to-day. 

“After the first sin it is so easy to add a little 
more. By learning to swear more boldly I was 
thrown into the company of boys who were 
still more wicked, and it was not long before I 
found myself planning, with others, to rob or- 
chards and hen-roosts. 

“From this I went on until, by the time T was a 
man, I was ready to undertake almost any sinful 








ined to repay you should an opportunity ever 
occitr.” 


ldly from the bed, grasped a bootin one hand 


and a pitcher in the other, and determined to 


deed if strong inducements were held out. But 


crear ont —_ = 


sell my life as dear as possible “unless I got a| long and wicked one. What I want to impress 


on this little boy’s mind is, never begin to do 
wrong.” 

We went away and left the old man, but his 
story was not forgotten. 


———_——4p—_—__ 


THE BOY THAT STUCK TO FARM. 
ING. 

Farmers’ boys are not the only ones who make 
thrifty men, though to begin with they have 
much ia their favor. A writer in the Farm Aq. 
vocate does not like the idea of so many boys 
getting sick or ashamed of agriculture, and de. 
spising the old country homestead when they 
growup. He says: 

When I was a boy, my first savings of ten 
cent pieces, earned by Saturday afternoon work 
—for school kept half a day on Saturday then— 
were expended in buying a heifer calf. Then | 
worked on and paid my father a certain sum 
each month for keeping. 

When the calf was one year old I traded it for 
two steer calves, and now I had to put in good 
and strong to pay for their keeping; but I oceu- 
pied all my spare time in teaching these calves 
to work in the yoke, and at one year old they 
would gee and haw as well as old oxen, and my 
father paid me for their use in leading the team 
for breaking in his two and three-year olds, 
Again, I had a piece of ground each year af- 
ter [ was fourteen, that I could plant and work 
on shares; and if I wanted help, why [had to 
give two days of my timeto the hired man’s 
one day. I grew just what my fancy and read- 
ing dictated, and from the proceeds I dressed as 
well as any boys now. 

I always had some time to play, time to read, 
and now look back with love and _ pleasant 
thoughts to the old farm and the farm hand 
who taught me how to use tools, and whipped 
me when [I neglected to drive the team out 
Straight at the end of the furrow in ploughing. 
This remembrance of my own boyhood has al- 
ways induced me to favor all items of encour- 
agement at home on the farm; and 1 believe if 
it were more generally practised, we should 
have more good farmers, and less broken down 


clerks, ready for any thing except honorable la- 
bor and usefulness belonging to the highest or- 
der of creation. 


a —— 


NEW: ENEMY TO FISHES, 
Worms of various kinds infest all living things. 
They eat vegetables and trees; they are found in 
men and animals. A worm, hitherto unknown, 
is now causing great destruction among the fish 
in Lake Ontario. 


For years past, the fishermen on the shores of 
Lake Ontario have noticed often that fish ap- 
parently in health, arose to the surface of the 
water, floated about in a helpless condition fora 
few hours, and then dicd. This has been par- 
ticularly noticed among the herring, a hand- 
some, silver-colored fish, taken in nets. 

The true cause of this mortality has not been 
known, or at least has not been publicly an- 
nounced, to our knowledge. The fishermen have 
charged it to leeches, or other parasites, fasten- 
ing themselves upon the scales of the fish, and 
sucking the life-blood. 

A day or two since, Seth Green, the noted 
pisciculturist, gathered some dying herring, 
floating upon Irondequoit Bay, and made a care- 
ful examination. 

He found, fastened near the gills, a worm 
which had eaten in the vitals, and was drawing 
the blood from the heart of the fish. Under the 
microscope, this was a disgusting looking crea- 
ture, so made with power to adhere, that, once 
fastened upon a fish beneath the gills, it could 
not be shaken off. 

When this parasite takes hold of an exposed 
surface, the fish dashes himself against a rock 
or hard substance, and tears it off, sometimes 
taking the scales. These wounds have been 
mistaken for the real cause of death in the fish 
Of course there is no remedy—no way to prevent 
destruction to the fish thus attacked, but itis 
well enough to be informed as to the real cause 
of fish mortality. 


ip tiinaas 
A GOOD RETORT. 

The English make a distinction between sick 
and ill. The former they use of slight ailments 
like nausea or sickness at the stomach, the lat- 
ter of protracted or serious iliness. They often 
laugh at Americans for neglecting such a dis- 
tinction. This once led to an impertinent ques- 
tion and a very happy retort: 


A British merehant receiving at his own house 
a Yankee youth at a1 ttle party, said, in a tone 
that attracted the notice of the whole company: 

“Good evening! We haven’t seen you for 4 
long while. Have you been seek” (the sneer 
prolonged the word), as you say in your coun- 
try? “No, thank you,” said the other, frankly 
and promptly. “i have been jill,” as they say 
in yours. 

The host was sensible enough to join his guests 
in the laugh that followed. He refrained from 
a second attack on Americans. 


Prvelte et) Ges 
TRY-WEEKLY. 


There is a little railroad near Bayou Sara, La., 
that-runs to Woodville on a very unceriall 
schedule. Astrangercame in the other day, and 
inquired how often that steam car made trips (0 
the country. The party interrogated said, “Tri- 
weekly?” “What do you mean by that?” The 
answer was, “It goes up one week and tries \° 





I will not weary you with all my story; it isa 
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“GRAN’MA AL’AS DOES,” 


I wants to mend my wagon, 
And has to have some nails; 

Jus’ two, free bry ae meee = 
We're going to haul our rails. 

The splendidest cob fences 
We're makin’, ever was! 

I wis’ you’d he!p us find ’em, 
Gran’ma al’as does. 


My horse’s name is Be' we i 
She —— and broked her head. 
I put her in the stable, 
And fed her milk and bread. 
The stable’s in the parlor; 
We didn’t make no muss. 
I wis’ you’d let it stay there, 
Gran’ma al’as does. 


I wants some bread and butter; 
I's hungry, worstest kind; 
But Taddie mustn’t have none, 
’Cause she wouldn’t mind. 
Put plenty sugar on it; 
I tell ne what, I knows 
It’s right bah on on sugar; 


Gran’ma al’as does. 
A. H. Poe, in the Bright Side. 
——- +o 


For the Companion. 
OUR PARTY. 

Belle and I had a party the other day. She is 
my cousin, and came with her mamma to spend 
a day at our house, and as it was too cold for 
her to play out doors, she said it would be 
agood plan for us to have a doll-party. 

I thought it would, too. So Belle and 1 went 
up to the great old-fashioned garret, to give the 
invitations. 

Here she found so many treasures in the shape 
of long-unused spinning-wheels and baby-jump- 
ers, that Belle quite forgot what we had come for, 
till I called her to hold up the lid of a big chest, 
in which were laid away my outgrown treasures. 

Belle screamed with delight when I brougit 
out a tea-set of blue and white china. Very few 
of the cups had handles. In almost every 
saucer and plate was a nick ora crack, and the 
nose of the teapot was gone. But they were 
very pretty. Any way, Belle thought so, and 
they had a beauty for me she could net see. 

Well, next came a little willow chair, and in 
itI sat the oldest of my family of dolls. 

How Belle laughed as she held up by its side 
her own beautiful Lilly, with blue eyes and curly 
golden hair, and dressed in a lovely blue and 
white checked silk, with the daintiest ruffle in 
the neck. . 

If there had not been such a contrast I could 
not have believed poor “Victoria” was such a 
forlorn doll. Alas! for all her queenly name, 
she had a plaster head with a very flat nose, and 
avery limp body, (she must have lost sawdust 
inher long confinement, I think,) and she cer- 
tainly looked rather old-fashioned in her long- 
sleeved, pink gingham dress. 

But as I told Belle, you must not expect a doll 
living in the country, and going out so very 
little, to keep up with the fashions. I’m glad te 
say Vic’s dress was very neat. 

When Vie had been criticised and laughed at, 
in a way that grieved my motherly heart, though 
she did not seem in the least offended, I lifted 
from the chest a little red, wooden cradle, and 
waked from a long, long nap, “Baby,” my dar- 
ling, my pride, my delight in days gone by. 

Baby had a china head, and her cheeks were 
still pink, and her eyes still blue, so I think she 
could not have missed me or cried for me much, 
since I put her to sleep for the last time. 

Baby wore a little “slip” that mamma said, 
though Belle could hardly believe it, I once wore 
myself, when I was her little wee baby. It was 
very pretty, with cambric edging on it, and Ba- 
by appeared so well that we decided she might 
come to the party, though she was so young. 

Then there was a wooden doll, with joints in 
her legs and arms, making her movements quite 
fraceful. 
silk with a white lace over-dress, we rather 
doubted whether she would accept an invitation 
to so humble a company as ours. 

But Maud had a very good-natured face, and 
had lived so-long in the same chest with Vic 
and Baby, that I thought it would do. Besides, 
as Belle said, “She ought not to put on airs, be- 
img only a wooden doll, for all her party dress.” 


There was one more doll there, with a face} Victoria, and Maud, and Baby to their humble 


that showed the deepest anguish and despair. 
She wore a black dress I made for her, when 
Mary Burton’s doll, that she used to play with, 
dropped into the well and was drowned. 


Poor Mopey had never recovered from this} before long, and if I had time to make Vie a 
affliction, and we concluded, she didn’t feel in | new dress she thought it would be a good plan. 


On account of her wearing a scarlet 


so we shut the lid down on her and her sorrows, 

and gathered up the other guests to take down 
to the feast. 

Well, we had $ct out the blue china on the cen- 
tre-table, with some cold, real tea, and milk, and 
sugar. There were slices of bread cut from a 
biscuit, tiny cookies and frosted cakes, preserves 
and sugar plums, making a very good supper 
for hungry dolls. 
ble Lilly, and Vic, and Baby,and Maud, and 
Belle was all ready to do the honors of the tea- 
pot, when I “happened to think.” 

“Belle,” said I, “there is a foreign lady up 
stairs whom we ought to invite.” 

“A what?” asked Belle, witha lump of sugar 
half way to her mouth. 

“T’ll show you.” 

So I ran up to the cold “spare room,” opened 
a drawer in the great bureau, and there, on 
top of mamma’s wedding dress, lay a doll, the 
like of which I don’t believe you ever saw in your 
life. 





Its face, and dress, and story were all alike 


strange. SowhenI brought it down to Belle she 
lifted both hands, (there was an empty sugar 
sugar bewl in one,) and exclaimed,— 
“Of all the dolls!” 
And Lilly, and Vic, and Baby, and Maud were 
left to wait for their supper, while I explained, 
and Belle examined, this mysterious foreigner. 
First [ told her of that dear auntie of mine 
who left home and friends to go across the seas, 
and tell poor ignorant mothers and children the 
blessed story of the cross, and to explain the 
great love of Jesus to those who hardly knew 
what love was. 
And how she sent home many strange things 
from this far-off land—pieces of the cedars of 
Lebanon, of which wise Solomon built the great 
temple to the Lord, pebbles from the shores of 
Gennesaret and Tiberias, those seas whose banks 
were touched by the feet of our Saviour, and in 
whose waters Peter cast his net. 
Then there were long, queer Turkish pipes, 
and slippers, and coins, and with all these came 
this doll, dressed in Syria. It had travelled thou- 
sands of miles to attend our party, too. 
I’ll try to tell you how this Syrian lady was 
dressed; this princess among dolls. She was all 
of wood, and her cheeks were bright scarlet, and 
her mouth just a little pink dot; the long hair 
was braided in with a heavy crimson cord that 
hung straight down behind, with two tassels big 
enough for curtains, at the end. 
More than this, the little head had to support 
a black velvet turban, embroidered with pearl 
beads, with a tin horn, more than a finger leng, 
standing straight out over her forehead. Over 
this hung a long veil. Her dress was very rich 
and of beautiful materials. Crimson silk trow- 
sers (such as your sister wears with a gymnasium 
dress) covered by a thin gauze skirt. 
Over this and hanging open in front was a 
crimson silk garment, beautifully trimmed with 
tine white silk braid. 
Outside of all, but left open in front, also, was 
a heavy, many-colored brocade cassock, trimmed 
with silver cord. The skirts were all short, leay- 
ing the painted wooden feet uncovered. Then 
she wore a necklace of beads and little coins, in 
her ears funny wooden. ear-rings, and over all 
the veil. 
After we had spent some timein talking about 
it, Belle began to think of the neglected guests, 
so between Lilly and Maud she made room for the 
Syrian princess, who was politely invited to be 
seated, but as she was very formal and stiff, we 
were obliged to let her stand in a chair. 
It was not long before the entertsinment had 
entirely disappeared, so we gathered up the 
dishes, and carried the dolls to their quiet homes, 


lodgings in the chest, and the horned princess to 
repose on the wedding dress. in the bureau. 

As for Lilly, Belle sent me word to-day that 
she had promised to bring her to see me again 
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MERCANTILE SAVINGS InsTITUTION, 48 Summer Street, 
from this date. All deposits com- 





TWELVE YEARS AGO, White Pine Compound was first 
It has daily grown in favor since 





Terms, 75c a year, and a beautiful — 
tha American eee foe e to each si 
On trial 3 months for l0c. “Address SUN BEAM, 
Holiday’s Cove, West Virginia. 5l—lw 





EADER! Do you want employment at $27 a week, 
expenses paid? If so, address, with ry 
SPAULDING, CLARENCE & CO. 
5l—4w Gunton Mich. 


Vee CARDS !—Twenty-five fine Visitin 
rds, with your name beautifully oe ape 
for only ‘Be. _Address 1., Box 46, Litchtlek 1—1 


OYS! BOYS! You can make MONEY by wr trap 
ping. Do not buy bogus * ‘recipes,” but buy “The 
Hunter’s Guide and Trapper’s Companion.” It tells how 
to hunt, trap, and — all game — mink to bear, all 
the secrets, traps, snares, and bai 35,000 sold. the 
be reliable work. "A neat oedey ee... wy: 
farmer needs it. Only 25cts. Mailed free. “Adarese 

HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. ‘sl—lw' 








HE TOMTIT.—The most amusing Game ever 
invented. They please every oeny 
Sent free for two three-cent stam 
51-1 EXCHANGE PRINT Xa co. 
—lw 


New Bedford, Mass. 
THE BEST PAPER 


AND THE 


BEST _INDUCEMENTS ! 


This Quarter’s 13 Sees SENT FREE to all 
subscribing, before Dec. 25, 1870, for next year’s 
Fifty-Two Numbers of 


Moore’s Rural New-Yorker, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 








THE RURAL, Ley in its 21st year, is not a the Lai 
est, ta Cheapest, but by e Larges’ 
Circulating « Journal of its Class in y+ World! 
Nationalin Character, Ably Edited, Superbly Mlustrated 
and Printed, it is the 


BEST AMERICAN WEEKLY! 


It is the Standard Authority on all branches of 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, &c. As a Literary and 
Family Paper, itisa favorite in of the best fam- 
ilies all over the Union, ndeed, Moorr’s 
Ru a has no Rival in its sphere "and is the Largest it Ti- 
lustrated Journal on the “Continent —eech number 
ones Sixteen Five-Column Pages (double the 

size of most papers of its class). Itis the paper for the 
East, West, North and South. 


TERMS, INDUCEMENTS, ETC. 


TERMS—83 a Year of 52 Numbers, and only @2 50 
in Clubs of Ten. This Quarter’s 13 Numbers sent FREE, 
as offered above. Our Club Inducements for sil are un- 
precedented. Specimens, Premium 
all homies = we 
every Town. Addres 


D. D. T. MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERN for $1. 


Great Holiday sensation, with 50 different Views of Com- 
icaland Entertaining subjects. Constructed of the best 
material, with strong lens and beautiful views. Beautify 
your homes and instruct ro family with one of these 
miniature p Ou es enable us to 
send them to any part of the count; aye A 
plete ina ons, = on os nk REY 2 Cast 

5l—4w & Co., 52 aes ‘st, N.Y. 


CHESTS — OF TOOLS — 


For $3 50! 


Lists, &c., sent free to 
want a live Club Agent in 








a, com- 


$5 00! 
$8 00! 
$10 OO! 
Put up in beautiful Chestnut and Black Walnut Chests, 


by 
A. J. WILKINSON & 00., 


2 Washington St. Boston. 
(> Circulars sent on application. 5l—lw 





JOHN-JACK. 
ARCHTE’S SHADOW. 
ONE DAY’S WEAVING. 
DRIFTING AND STEERING. 
Prick, $1 25 Eacu. 
“A capital story.”— Times. 
“A most delightful children’s story.” —Leader. 
“One of the capital Magnet Stories.”— Gazette. 
“The style is vigorous and racy.”— Sp. Union. 
“No father need fear to give it to his children.” 
(ae Over 100,000 copies of Lynde Palmer’s Books 
have been sold. 
Just Ready—JOHN-JACK. 
H. B. NIMS & CO., 





5l—lw Publishers, Troy, N.Y. 
VICK’SsS 
FLORAL, G@ULDE 
For 1871. 


Tue First Epition oF ONE HUNDRED AND Firtr 
THOUSAND copies of Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue 
of Seeds and Floral Guide, is published and ready 
to send out—100 pages, and an Engraving of almost every 
desirable Flower and Vegetable. Itis elegantly printed on 
fine tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred fine 
Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 

COLORED PLATES. 
The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral Guide 
published. A GERMAN EDITION published, in 
all other respects similar to the English. 

Sent free to all my customers of 1870 as rapidly as possi- 
ble, without application. Sent to all others who order 
them for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address JAMES VICK, 


Children Teething! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


greatly facilitates the proeess of teething, by softening 
the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 


OU WANT IT. THE SUNBEAM is publish- | Pain and spasmodic action, and is 
We had seated around the ta- Y x fg * and filled with interesting cuales for 7 


Sure to Regulate the Bowels. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it — give rest to yourselves 
an 


RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 

We have put up and sold this article nearly Ley 4 
years, and CAN SAY IN CONFIDENCE AND TxrvtH of it 
what we have never been able to say of any other medi- 
eine—NEVER HAS IT FAILED IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO 
EFFECT & CURE, when timely used. Never did we know 
an i of d by any ene who used it. 





y & 
On the contrary, all are delighted with its operations 


and speak in terms of commendation of its mag ical 
effects and medical virtues, 


We speak in this matter 
“WHAT WE DO KNOW,’ 


‘ after years of experience, 
AND PLEDGE OUR REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILMENT 
OF WHAT WE HERE DECLARE. In almost every instance 
where the infantis suffering from pain and exhaustion, 
relief will be found in fifteen or twenty minutes after the 
syrup is administered. 


Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. 
Be sure to call for 

“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” 
Having the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS" on the 
outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 
Sold by druggists throughout the world 23—6m 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 
Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all prrosits which remain in Bank pom | 

months next prior tothe semi-annual dividend day: 

five per cent. on ail other deposits foreach and every fall 

intervening calendar month they have remained in 

yk to the semi-annual dividends. This is the only 
a\vings Bank in the State that pays interest on the de- 

pects for each and every mont oe remain id bank. 
he Institution has a guarantee fund of $200, = on 

| isi day of October a surplus exceeding $75, 


“Choice, Charming, Cheap.” 
THE NURSERY! 


**Best of all the Magazines for Children.” 
“Eaquisitely illustrated.”’—“ Beautifully printed.”"— 
““Admirably edited.” 

Such is the testimony of leadiug critical journals, 
Tur Nursery will enter on its fifth year, Jacuary, 
1871. It has attained its present large circulation by 
sheer merit, ana by attractions the most genuine, 
appreciated by both young and old. In its peculiar 
lineit is without a peer. We shall spare no expense 
in keeping up its high character, and making it, if 
possible, more and more attractive. 


te Subscribe NOW and get the last two nuanbers 
4 1870 FREE. ‘ 


Terms, $150 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample mumber for 
ten cents. Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36—tf No. 36 BROMFIELD St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 
Mrs. Mary G. CLarxkkg, Editor. $2 r year. 36th 
year. Steel and wood engravings, an ing for all. 
Good women wanted now where to obtain subscriptions 
for good pay. Sens now for specimen and terms 

—4w thers’ Journal,” Chicago, I I. 


PHAWM’S pn POWDER.—Re- 
moves superfluous hair in five ae, without 
injury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent ey ry in are MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 
THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or apeue. 
It consists of only one oy pees 15 cents by mail. 
dress 8. C. UPHAM, 21 Jayne 8t., Phi so $e 
Circulars sent free. Sold by al druggists. 


CAPILANIA—For imparting to any Hair, the 

color of which may not be desirable, any dae required, 
from a delicate brown to a deep black. It is easy of ap- 
a, consisting of one preparation only, and the 
hair nae no soaping or washing either be fore or after 
its application. BURR & PERRY, Genctal Agents, 26 
Tremont Street. 4l—4weop 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 
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Un nprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 
ANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. Over 7500 have been retailed by 
one of our agents, at 75c each, in the past two years. 
Address, wit stamp, WHITNEY & Co., orwich, Ct. 44-9t 








Dighton Furnace Company, 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated WEBSTER HOT 
AIR FURNACE, for heating Churches, Halls, Dwell- 
ings, &c. Stoves, Ranges, Hollow hie and Sinks, 
Wrought Iron Pies, fs Steam, Gas and 
25—Lfy 96 and 98 NoratH Stursr, ‘Boston. 


2 5 A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 


ed as local and travelling salesmen.” Address 
(with stamp) R. H.¢W Acker, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-l3w 


2 50 4.2 5 meats, with Stencil and Key- 
~ Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. 8S. M. tee at Vt. 396m 


$25 A DAY! 40 articles for Agents. Samples 
*) fre. H.B.SHaw, Alfred, Me. 88—3m 


try HYGEIA ™ “‘Srgsisis. S5—am” 


Onz of the finest assortments of ‘Water Color 
Boxes, filled, suitable for Holiday Presents, at A. 
A. WALKER’S, importer of Artists’ materials, 323 
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TERMS: 
The Susscrirrion Price of the ComMpANIOoN is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


Tus Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Dra VEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscril 
pers are held responsible until arr es ‘ric 
and their papers are ordered to be disc ontinue ‘. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
voks unless this Is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Beston, Mass. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL. 

Like a great many other good things, our feast 
of Christmas has brought down from ancient 
times some heathen superstitions mixed with it. 
Most nations observed the turning of the sun, 
(the winter solstice) with certain religious cere- 
monies, and as it was very hard to make the 
people break off these old rites, the authorities 
allowed them, even after their conversion to 
Christianity, to keep gome of them, with perhaps 
another name to them. Accordingly in Rome 
the Christmas jollities are much the same as the 
ancient saturnalia, in parts of France the old 
pagan sonzs and games are preserved, and in 
Scotland the primitive yule-clog (or ‘‘log’’) is 
burned twelve days, and its last brand hidden 
under the bed for acharm. These rude obsery- 
ances, falling about the 25th of December, were 
easily adopted into Christian use and made to 
serve in celebrating the Saviour’s birth. 

But the favorite, and we are glad to say, the 
most harmless of the Christmas superstitions is 
the nursery fiction of Santa Claus coming down 
the chimney with presents. This notion can 
hardly be called a heathen one, at least, under 
the name it now goes by, for ‘Santa Claus’ (St. 
Nicholas) is declared to have been a bona fide 
man, and Bishop of Myra in the early part of 
the fourth century. 

Nothing can be more appropriate than to ob- 
serve Christmas as a day of giving gifts. Every 
special day kept in honor of an event that 
brought great blessings and gladness is a most 
fit occasion for the passing of gifts and presents. 

But the supreme beauty of our festival is in 
the fact that He in whose honor it is kept is still 
alive and ready to blessus. The living St. Nich- 
Olas, supposed to come once a year and bring us 
good things, is only a fable, but the Saviour of 
the world, who surpassed all possible good gifts 
when He gave us himself, is still living, infinite- 
ly great and glorious, and we worship Him not 
only in church and Sunday school with our 
hymns and garlands of flowers and evergreen, 
but also when in the right spirit we “send por- 
tions to one another, and give gifts to the poor.” 

A little boy was accustomed to receive from 
time to time nice presents from an aunt of his, 
who lived at a distance and whom he had never 
seen. In the course of years she naturally grew 
very dear to him—as dear as his own father and 
mother, though in a differené:way. All his 
ideas of perfect happiness were connected with 
the name and person of this kind, absent aunt, 
and the promise that she would some day visit 
him. He readily believed all they told him about 
her being beautiful and good. Every new gift 
that came from her seemed worth more than the 
last, and he treasured them all with fond affec- 
tion, as sacred keepsakes. And when at last he 


saw her, he was prepared to love her with his 
whole heart. She did not disappoint him. 
Aunty more than fulfilled his expectations, 


Much the same is true of the children’s Friend 
in whose honor they keep the Christmas day. 
They have never seen Him, but He has been 
sending them the choicest gifts and good things | 





| all their lives. 


paid a uniform obedience to her last command. 


We hope Christmas this year will bring you, 
young readers, all sorts of delightful things, and 
that it will remind you of your Friend. Make 
others happy while you are waiting for it, andif, 
when you say your prayers, you put into them 
any thing like what one little fellow did,— 

“O, if you'll come and bring a drum 
‘And little pony (rocking) 
I will be kind, and you shall find 
A very good boy’s stocking,”’ 
don’t say it to Santa Claus, but to Santa Claus’ 
Master. 











VARIETY. 


ANDREW JACKSON’S MOTHER. 
Gen. Jackson is said to have always retained 
adeep reverence for his mother, and to have 


One of our exchanges has this anecdote: 


An anecdote relative to his parting with his 
mother in his outset in life illustrates this as 
prominent in the attributes of his nature at that 
time. The writer heard him narrate this affair 
after his return from Washington, when his last 
term in the presidential office had expired. 

When about to emigrate to Tennessee, the 
family were residing in the neighborhood of 
Greenboro’, N. C. 

“Thad,” said he, “‘contemplated this step for 
some months, and had made arrangements to 
do so, and at length had obtained my mother’s 
consent toit. All my worldly goods were a few 
dollars in my purse, some clothes in my saddle- 
bags, a pretty good horse, saddle and bridle. 
The country to which I was going was compara- 
tively « wilderness, and the trip a long one, 
heset by many difficulties, especially from the 
Indians. I felt, and so did my mother, that we 
were parting forever. I knew she would not re- 
call her promise; there was too much spunk in 
her for that, and this causod me to linger a day 
or two longer than I had intended. 

“But the time came for the painful parting. 
My mother was a little, dumpy, red-headed Irish 
woman. ‘Well, mother, Il am ready to leave, 
and must say ‘farewell. She took mv hand, 
and, pressing it, said ‘Farewell,’ and her emo- 
tion choked her. 

“Kissing at meeting and parting in that day 
was not so common as now. I turned from her, 
and walked rapidly to my horse. 

“As I was mounting him, she came out of the 
cabin, wiping her eyes with her apron, and came 
to the getting-over place at the fence. 

“‘“Andy,’ said she, (she always called me 
Andy) ‘you are going into a new country, and 
among a rough people. You will have to depend 
upon ‘yourself, and cut your way through the 
world. I have nothing to give you but a moth- 
er’s advice. Never tell a lie, nor sue anybody 
for slander or assault and battery.” 

“IT promised, and I have tried to keep that 
promise. I rode off some two hundred yards, to 
aturn in the path, and looked back; she was 
stiil standing at the fence, aud wiping her eyes. 
I never saw her after that.” Those who knew 
him best will testify to his fidelity to this last 
promise made his mother. 


+o 
CHARADES., 


The curtain of the back drawing-room was 
drawn aside, and we were rather surprised to see 
nothing but a wooden rocking-horse on the tem- 
porary stage. We were told to guess an island 
in the Greek archipelago. After some demur, 
one individual, brighter than the rest, exclaimed, 
“Delos—deal horse.” Right. 

The curtain fell, and after a pause rose again, 
displaying to the astonished lookers-on the very 
identical, irrepressible rocking-horse, with his 
head in the contrary direction. We were told to 
guess another island in the Greek archipelago. 

There was a dead silence. Some one vainly 
suggested “Chios,” mispronounced shy horse; 
but that would not do, for the deal horse was as 
steady as old Time. At length, a small boy, 
late from school, exclaimed, “Samos!” and it 
was, the same horse. 

The curtain fell. The next scene was a portly 
gentleman, who was met by a young girl, who 
said,— 

“Doctor, I am glad to meet you.” 

A word of five syllables. Give it up! 

“Metaphysician—met a physician.” 

The curtain fell, and was again drawn up— 
only to exhibit the same portly gentleman and 
the girl meeting again. 

A word of three syllables. 

“‘Metaphor—met afore,” was the solution. 


—~<@—_—_ 
SWINDLERsS. 

We remember once being called upon at a ho- 
tel in New York, on a pretence of semi-acquaint- 
ance, by a man who even made his way to our 
room before we had risen in the morning, and 
tried to borrow moncy of us on a huge, plain 
“gold” ring. We had some difficulty in getting 
rid of iim. The trick is not so “new” as the 





following represents: 


The Hartford Post gives an expose of a new 
contidence game called the “gold ring” swindle: 
A mun mects you and pulls from his fin; ger a 
massive plain ring, stamped “18k” fine. ‘Sun- 
dry initials and dates are engraved rather soy 
on the inside,.so as to indicate wear. He 





enough money to get home with, is compelled 
to pawn or sell his dead wife’s wedding ring. 
Here follow sundry agonizing but quiet tears, 
to end which you will pull out. yur pocket-book 
and make the way-worn and unfortunate travel- 
| ler a nominal advance on his ring of three or 
four dollars. He promises to send | for the ring 
in a few days, as it cost him over twenty dollars. 
Rings of this kind have a marketable value of 
one dollar and a half per dozen. ‘They are well 
gotten up, and calculated to deceive all but ex- 
perts. 
a 
DIET OF THE ANCIENTS, 


The difference between the diet of the ancients 
and that of us moderns is very striking. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans used no alcoholic 


the flesh of wild asses, dogs, the dormouse, the 
fox and the bear. 


—_».—_——__—. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 

It’s a ve ood rule in all things of life, 
When fu ging a friend or brother, 

Not to look at the question alone on one side, 
But always to turn to the other. 

We are apt to be selfish in all our views, 





take twenty years. Absurd as the proposition 
seems, I can justify it. I have myself raised 
strawberries weighing more than an ounce each, 


neighbor of mine, an amateur only, sold just one 
hundred berries last summer for ten dollars— 
ten cents each.—J/ours at Home. 


a 
A SHIRT SENT IN A LETTER, 


The German women make use of the post to 
send all sorts of presents to their husbands, sons 
and sweethearts. As letters are permitted up to 
sixteen ounces in weight, they enclose cigars, 
chocolate, ter and slippers. A pair of these last 
are sent in two letters. It is said that one wom- 
an sent her husband a flannel shirt in six pieces, 
and by six posts. The last letter contained the 
left sleeve, with the needles and thread for sew- 
ing the shirt together. 


—— 
SIAMESE ON PIANO. 


It is said that one of the Siamese ambassadors, 
on going home from his European visit, made 
an elaborate report on all he had seen, includ- 
ing the music he had heard in the West. He was 
very little impressed by the music, save and ex- 
cept that which he said was “produced by a 
great trunk set upon legs.” “A woman,” he 
wrote, “sits in front of this, and, tickling with 
her toe a sort of tail it has, produces a variety 
of sounds by beating rapidly with her fingers 
on a number of little bits of i ivory in front of “it!” 


a 
PROVIDENTIAL, 


John Knox, the renowned Scotch reformer, 
was always wont to sit at the head of the table 
with his back to the window. On one particular 
evening, without, however, being able to ac- 
count for it, he would neither himself sit in the 
chair nor permit any one else to occupy his 
place. That very night a bullet was shot in at 
the window pu osely to kill him; it grazed the 
chair in which he sat, and made a hole in the 
foot of a candlestick on the table. 
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They Say. 


They say there’s no such wants as fail, 
To thuse who’re in the ri 
Though rough the sea o’er which they sail, 
They’ll anchor safe at night 
However hard the gales may blow, 
And tides their course oppose, 
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ee for any length of time causes irritation of the 

or some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown's Bron- 
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